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CHAPTER XIV. 
‘* The old, old pain of earth.” 


IT is now close upon midnight—that midnight of the warmer 
months when day sets its light finger on the fringes of it. There 
is a sighing through the woods, a murmur from the ever- 
lasting sea, and though Diana still rides high in Heaven 
with her handmaiden Venus by her side, yet in a little 
while her glory will be departed, and her one rival, the sun 
will push her from her throne. 

The gleaming lamps amongst the trees are scarcely so, 
bright as they were an hour ago, the faint sighing of the 
wind that heralds the morning is shaking them to and _ fro. 
A silly bird has waked, and is chirping in a foolish 
fashion amongst the rhododendrons, where, in a_ secluded 
path, Joyce and Dicky Browne are wandering somewhat 
aimlessly. Before them lies a turn in the path that leads 
presumably into the dark wood, darkest of all at this hour, 
and where presumably, too, no one has ventured—though 
one should never presume about hidden corners. 

“T can’t think what you see in him,” says Mr. Browne, 
after a long pause. “I’d say nothing if his face wasn’t so 
fat, but if I were you, that would condemn him for ever in my 
eyes.” 
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“T can’t see that his face is fatter than yours,” says 
Miss Kavanagh, with what she fondly but erroneously believes 
to be perfect indifference. 

“ Neither is it,” says Mr. Browne, meekly, “ but, my dear Joyce, 
just there lies the gist of my argument. You have con- 
demned me. All my devotion has been scouted by you. I don’t 
pretend to be the wreck now that once by your cruelty you made 


bf 


me, but——’ 

“Qh, that will do,” says Joyce, unfeelingly. “As for Mr. 
Beauclerk, I don’t know why you should imagine I see anything 
in him.” 

“Well, I confess I can’t quite understand it myself. He 
couldn’t hold a candle to—er—well, several other fellows I could 
name, myself zof included, Miss Kavanagh, so that supercilious 
smile is thrown away. He may be good to look at, there is cer- 
tainly plenty of him on which to feast the eye, but to fall in Jove 
with——” 

“What do you mean, Dicky? What are you speaking 
about? Do you suow ? You” with a deadly desire to insult 
him, “ must be in love yourself to—to maunder as you are 
doing ?” 

“I’m not,” says Mr. Browne, “that’s the queer part of it. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me.. Ever since you blighted 
me, I have lain fallow, as it were. I” dejectedly, “haven't 
been in love for quite a long, Jong time now. I miss it—I can’t 
explain it. Ican’t be well,canI? I” anxiously, “I don’t look 
well, do I?” 

“T never saw you looking better,” with unkind force. 

“Ah!” sadly, “that’s because you don’t give your attention 
tome. It’s my opinion that I’m fading away to the land o’ the 
leal, like old What-you-may-call-’em.” 

“If that’s the way fe did it, it must have taken him some 
time. In fact, he must be still at it,” says Miss Kavanagh, heart- 
lessly. 

By this time they have come to the end of the walk, and have 
turned the corner. Before them lies a small grass plot sur- 
rounded by evergreens, a cosy nook not to be suspected by 
anyone until quite close upon it. It bursts upon the casual 
pedestrian, indeed, as a charming surprise. There is something 
warm, friendly, confidential about it—something safe. Beyond 
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lies the gloomy wood, embedded in night, but here the moon 
beams play. Someone with a thoughtful care for loving souls 
has placed in this excellent spot for flirtation a comfortable 
garden seat, just darely large enough for two, sternly indicative 
of being far too small for the leanest three. 

Upon this delightful seat four eyes now concentrate them- 
selves. As if by one consent, although unconsciously, Mr. 
Browne and his companion come to a dead stop., The unoffend- 
ing seat holds them in thrall. 

Upon it, evidently on the best of terms with each other, are 
two people. One is Miss Maliphant, the other Mr. Beauclerk. 
They are whispering “ soft and low.” Miss Maliphant is look- 
ing, perhaps, a little confused—for her—and the cause of the 
small confusion is transparent. Beauclerk’s hand is tightly 
closed over hers, and even as Dicky and Miss Kavanagh gaze 
spellbound at them, he lifts the massive hand of the heiress 
and imprints a lingering kiss upon it. 

“Come away,” says Dicky, touching Joyce’s arm. “ Run for 
your life, but softly.” 

He and she have been standing in shadow, protected from the 
view of the other two by a crimson rhododendron. Joyce starts 
as he touches her, as one might who is roused from an ugly 
dream, and then follows him swiftly, but lightly, back to the path 
they had forsaken. 

She is trembling in a miserable fashion that enrages her 
against herself cruelly, and something of her suppressed emotion 
becomes known to Mr. Browne. Perhaps, being a friend of hers, 
it angers him too. 

“What strange freaks moonbeams play,” says he, with a truly 
delightful air of saying nothing in particular. “I could have 
sworn that just then I saw Beauclerk kissing Miss Maliphant’s 
hand.” 

No answer. There is a little silence, fraught with what angry 
grief who can tell? Dicky, who is not a// froth, and is capable 
of a liking here and there, is conscious. of, and is sorry for, the 
nervous tremour that shakes the small hand he has drawn 
within his arm ; but he is so far a philosopher that he tells him- 
self it is but a little thing in her life; she can bear it; she will 
recover from it, “and in time forget she has been ever ill,” says 
this good-natured sceptic to himself. 

1* 
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Joyce, who has evidently been struggling with herself, and 
has now conquered her first feeling, turns to him. 

“You should not condemn the moonbeams unheard,” says she, 
bravely, with the ghost of a little smile, “The evidence of two 
impartial witnesses should count in their favour.” 

“ But, my dear child, consider,” says Mr. Browne, mildly. “If 
it had been anyone eé/se’s hand! I could then accuse the moon- 
beams of asecondary offence, and say that their influence alone, 
which we all know is maddening, had driven him to so bold a 
deed. But not madness itself could inspire me with a longing 
to kiss “er hand.” 

“She is avery good girl, and I like her,” says Joyce, witha 
suspicious vehemence. 

“So do I; so much, indeed, that I should shrink from calling 
her a good girl. It is very damnatory, you know. You could 
hardly say anything more prejudicial. It at once precludes the 
idea of her having any such minor virtues as grace, beauty, wit, 
etc. Well, granted she zs ‘a good girl, that doesn’t give her 
pretty hands, does it? As a rule, I think all good girls have 
gigantic points. I don’t think that /’d care to kiss Miss Mali- 
phant’s hands, even if she would let me.” 

“ She is a very honest, kindhearted girl,” says Miss Kavanagh 
a little heavily. It suggests itself to Mr. Browne that she has 
not been listening to him. 

“ And a very rich one.” 

“T never think about that when I am with her. I couldn’t.” 

“ Beauclerk could,” says Mr. Browne, tersely. 

There is another rather long silence, and Dicky is beginning 
to think he has gone a trifle too far, and that Miss Kavanagh 
will cut him to-morrow, when she speaks again. Her tone is 
more composed, but icy enough to freeze him. 

“It is a mistake,” says she, “to discuss people towards whom 
one feels a natural antagonism. It leads one perhaps to say 
more than one actually means. One is apt to grow unjust. I 
would never discuss Mr. Beauclerk if I were you. You don’t 
like him.” 

“Well,” says Mr. Browne, thoughtfully. “Since you put it to 
me, I confess I think he is about the most vwbdzshy person I ever 
met in my life!” 

After this sweeping opinion conversation comes to a dead 
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lock. It is not resumed. Reaching the stone steps leading to 
the conservatory they ascend them in silence, and reach that 
perfumed retreat to find Dysart on the threshold. 

“Oh,, there you are!” cries he to Miss Kavanagh. “I 
thought you lost for good and all!” His face has lighted up. 
Perhaps he feels a sense of relief at finding her with Dicky, who 
is warranted harmless. He looks almost handsome, Jdefter than 
handsome! The very soul of honesty shines in his kind eyes. 

“Oh! it is hard to lose what nobody wants,” says Joyce ina 
would be playful tone, but something in the drawn, pained lines 
about her mouth belies her mirth. Dysart, after a swift 
examination of her face, takes her hand and draws it within his 
arm. 

“The last was our dance,” says he. 

“Speak kindly of the dead,” says Mr. Browne, beating a 
hasty retreat. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘‘Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving is folly.” 
“Dip you forget it?” asks Dysart looking at her. 

“Forget ?” 

“That the last dance was mine?” 

“Qh, was it. [’msosorry. You must forgive me. I—” with 
a feverish attempt at gaiety, “will try to make amends. You 
shall have this one instead, no matter to whom it may belong. 
Come. It is only just begun I think.” 

“ Never mind,” says Dysart gently. “We won’t dance this, I 
think. It is cool and quiet here, and, you are tired.” 

“Qh so tired,” returns she with a little sudden pathetic cry, so 
impulsive, so irrepressible that it goes to his heart. 

“Joyce! what is it?” says he quickly. “Here, come and sit 
down. No, I don’t want an answer. It was an absurd question. 
You have overdone it a little, that is all.” 

“Yes, that is all!” She sinks heavily into the seat he has 
pointed out to her, and lets her head fall back against the 
cushions. “However, when you come to think of it, that means 
a great deal,” says she smiling at him languidly. 
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“There, don’t talk,” says he. “What is the good of having a 
friend if you can’t be silent with him when it so pleases you. 
That,” laughing, and arranging the cushions behind her head, 
“is one for you and two for myself. I too pine for a moment 
when even the meagre ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ will not be required of 


” 


me. 


“Qh, no,” shaking her head. “It is all for me and nothing 
for yourself!” she pauses, and putting out her hand lays it on 
his sleeve. “I think, Felix,’ says she softly, “you are the 
kindest man I ever met.” 

“I told you you felt overdone,” says he, laughing again as if to 
hide the sudden emotion that is gleaming in his eyes. He 
presses the hand resting on his arm, very gently, and then 
replaces it in her lap. To take advantage of any little kindness 
she may show him now, when it is plain that she is suffering 
from some mental excitement, grief or anger—or both—would 
seem base to him. 

She has evidently accepted his offer of silence, and lying back 
in her soft couch, stares with unseeing eyes at the bank of 
flowers before her. Behind her, tall, fragrant shrubs rear them- 
selves, and somewhere behind her too, a tiny fountain is making 
musical tinklings. The faint, tender glow of a coloured lamp 
gleams from the branches of a tropical tree close by, and round 
it pale, downy moths are flitting—the sound of their wings as 
every now and then they approach too near the tempting glow, 
and beat them against the Japanese shade, mingles with the 
silvery fall of the scented water. 

The atmosphere is warm, drowsy, a little melancholy. It 
seems to seize upon the two sitting within its seductive influence, 
and threatens to waft them from daydreams into dreams born 
of idle slumber. The rustle of a coming skirt, however, a low 
voice, a voice still lower whispering a reply, recalls them both 
to the fact that rest, complete and perfect, is impossible under 
the circumstances. 

A little opening amongst the tall evergreens upon their right 
shows them Lord Baltimore once more, but this time not alone. 
Lady Swansdown is with him. 

She is looking rather lovelier than usual, with that soft tinge 
of red upon her cheeks born of her last waltz, and her lips 
parted in a happy smile. Thesubdued lights of the many lamps 
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falling on her satin gown, rest there as if in love with its beauty. 
It is an old shade made new, a yellow that is almost white, and 
has yet a tinge of greenin it. A curious shade, difficult perhaps 
to wear with good effect, but on Lady Swansdown it seems to 
reign: alone, as queen of all the toilettes in the rooms to-night. 
She looks indeed like a perfect picture stepped down from its 
canvas, a very vision of delight. 

She seems to Joyce watching her—Joyce who likes her 
—that she has grown beyond herself (or rather into her own 
real self) to-night. There is a touch of life, of passionate joy, of 
abandonment, of hope that has yet a sting in it, in all her air, 
and that, though not understanded of the girl, is still apparent. 

The radiant smile that illumines her beautiful face as she 
glances up at Baltimore—who is. bending over her in more 
lover-like fashion than should be—is still making all her face a 
lovely fire, as she passes out of sight down the steps that lead to 
the lighted gardens. The steps that Joyce but just now had 
ascended. 

The latter is still a littke wrapt in wonder and admiration and 
some other thought that is akin to trouble, when Dysart breaks 
in upon her fancies. 

“Tam sorry about that,” says he bluntly, indicating witha 
nod of his head the departing shadows of the two who have just 
passed out. There are no fancies about Dysart. Nothing 
vague. 

“Yes ; it is a pity,” says Joyce, hurriedly. 

“More than that, I think.” 

“Something cought to be done”—nervously. 

“Yes,” flushing hotly ; “I know—I know what you mean ”— 
she had meant nothing—‘ but it is so difficult to know what to 
do, and—I am only a cousin.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of you. I wasn’t, really,” says she, 
a good deal shocked. “As you say, why should you speak, 
when——” 

“ There is Beauclerk,” supplements Dysart quickly, as if a little 
angry with somebody, but certainly not with her. “How canhe 
stand by and see it ?” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t see it,” says she in a strange tone, her 
eyes on the marble flooring. It seems to herself that the words 
are forced from her. Because—because he has--— 
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She brings her hands tightly together, so tightly that she 
reduces the feathers on the fan she is holding to their last gasp. 
Because she is now disappointed in him, because he has proved 
himself—perhaps—unstable, deceptive to the heart’s core, is she 
to vilify him? A thousand times, no! That would be to know 
herself as base as—he may be. 

“Perhaps not,’ says Dysart drily. In his secret heart this 
defence of his rival is detestable to him. Something in her whole 
manner when she came in from the garden had suggested to 
him the possibility that she had at last found him out. Dysart 
would have been puzzled to explain how Beauclerk was supposed 
to be “found out” or for what, but that he is liable to dis- 
covery at any moment on some count or counts unknown, is 
one of his Christian beliefs. “ Perhaps not,” says he. “And yet 
I cannot help thinking that a matter so open to all the world, 
must be patent to him.” 

“But,” anxiously, “zs it so open ?” 

“T leave that to your own judgment,” a little warmly. “ You,” 
with rather sharp question, “are a friend of Isabel’s ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” quickly. “You know that. But P 

“But?” sternly. 

“T like Lady Swansdown, too,” says she, with some deter- 
mination. “I find it hard to believe that she can—can——” 

“Be false to fer friend. Have you yet to learn that friend- 
ship ends where Love begins ?” 

“You think——?” 

“That Lady Swansdown is in love with Baltimore.” 

“ And he?” 

“Oh!” contemptuously ; “who shall gauge the depth of “zs 
heart?” What can he mean ? he has risen and is now pacing angrily 
up and down the small space before her. “He used to be such 
a good fellow, and now Is he dead to all sense of honour, 
of honesty ?” 

“He is a man,” says Joyce coldly. 

“No. I deny that. Not a true man, surely.” 

“Ts there a true man?” says she. “Is there any truth, any 
honesty to be found in the whole wide world ?” 

She too has risen now, and is standing with her large dark 
eyes fixed almost defiantly on his. There is something so 
strange, so wild, so unlike her usual joyous, happy self in this 
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outburst—in her whole attitude—that Dysart regards her with 
an astonishment that is largely tinctured with distress. 

“T don’t know what is in your mind,” says he, calmly; 
“something out of the common has occurred to disturb you. So 
much I can guess, but,” looking at her earnestly, “whatever it 
may be, I entreat you to beat it under. Conquer it ; do not let 
it conquer you. Do not let your better self, your owz self, fail 
you. There must be evil in the world, but never lose sight of 
the fact that there is good also; that must be there, just as 
surely. Truth, honour, honesty, are no fables; they are to be 
found everywhere. If not in ¢#zs one, then in ¢#at. Do not losd 
faith in them.” 

“You think me evidently in a bad way,” says she, smiling 
faintly. She has recovered herself in part, but though she tries 
to turn his earnest words into a jest, one can see that she is 
perilously near to tears. 

“You mean that I am preaching to you,” says he, smiling too. 
“Well,so lam. What right has a girl like you to disbelieve in 
anything? Why,” laughing, “it can’t be so very long ago 
since you believed in fairies, in pixies, and the fierce dragons of 
our childhood.” 

“T don’t know that I am not a believer in them still,” says she. 
“Tn the dragons, at.all events. Evil seems to rule this world.” 

“Tut!” says he. “I can see I have preached in vain.” 

“You would have me believe in good only,” says she. “You 
assure me very positively that a// the best virtues are still riding 
to and fro, redeeming the world, with lances poised, and hearts 
on fire. But where am I to find them? In you?” 

It is a very gentle smile she gives him, as she says this. 

“Yes; so far, at least, as you are concerned,” says he stoutly. 
“T shall be true and honest to you so long as my breath lives 
in my body. So much I can swear to.” 

“Well,” says she, with a rather meagre attempt at light- 
heartedness ; “you almost persuade me with that truculent 
manner of yours into believing in you at all events, or is it,” a 
little sadly, “that the ways of others drive me to that belief? 
Well,” with a sigh; “never mind how it is, you benefit by it, 
anyway.” 

“T don’t want to force your confidence,” says Dysart; “but 
you have been made unhappy by somebody, have you not?” 
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“TI have not been made happy,” says she, her eyes on the 
ground. “I don’t know why I tell you that. You asked a hard 
question.” 

“IT know. I should have been silent, perhaps, and yet “ 

At this moment the sound of approaching footsteps coming 
up the steps outside, startles them. 

“Joyce!” exclaims he, quickly ; “grant me one request.” 

“One! You rise to tragedy!” says she, as if a little amused, 
in spite of the depression under which she is so evidently 
labouring. “Is it to be your last, your dying prayer?” 

“T hope not. Nevertheless I would have it granted.” 

“You have only to speak,” says she, with a slight gesture that 
is half mocking, half kindly. 

“Come with me after luncheon, to-morrow, up to St. Bridget’s 
Hill ?” 

/ “Ts that all? And to throw such force into it. Yes, [ shall 
like a long walk like that.” 

“It is not because of the walk that I ask you to go there with 






























me,” says Dysart, the innate honesty that distinguishes him, 
compelling him to lay bare to her his secret meaning. “I have 
\\ something to say to you. You will listen?” 


i “Why should I not?” returns she, a little pale. He might, 
perhaps, have said something further, but that now the footsteps 
sound close at hand. A glance towards the door that leads 
into the fragrant night outside, from the still more perfumed air 
within, reveals to them two figures. 

Mr. Beauclerk and Miss Maliphant come leisurely forward. 
The blood receding quickly to Joyce’s heart, leaves her cold and 
é singularly calm. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
‘* Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight.” 


‘* Life, I know not what thou art.” 


“You two!” cries Miss Maliphant pleasantly, in her loud, good- 
natured voice. She addresses them as though it has been borne 
in upon her, by constant reminding, that Joyce and Dysart are 
for the best of all reasons generally to be found together. There 
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is something not only genial, but sympathetic in her tones, 
something that embarrasses Dysart, and angers Joyce to the 
last degree. “Well, I'm glad to have met you for one 
moment out of the hurly-burly,” goes on the massive heiress 
to Joyce with the friendliest of smiles. “I’m off at cock- 
crow you know, and so mightn’t have had the opportunity of say- 
ing good-bye to you but for this fortunate meeting.” 

“To-morrow?” says Joyce, more with the manner of* one 
who feels she must say something, than from any desire to 
say it. 

“Yes, and so early that I shall not have it in my power to bid 
farewell to anyone. Unless indeed,” with a glance at Beauclerk 
meant perhaps to be coquettish, but so elephantine in its pro- 
portions as to be almost anything in the world du¢ that, “some 
of my friends may wish to see the sun rise.” 

“We shall miss you,” says Joyce, gracefully, though with an 
effort. 

“Just what /ve been saying,’ breaks in Beauclerk at this 
juncture, who hitherto has been looking on, with an altogether 
delightful smile upon his handsome face. “ We shall all miss 
Miss Maliphant. It is not often one meets with an entirely 
genial companion. My sister is to be congratulated on securing 
such an acquisition if only for a short time.” 

Joyce, lifting her eyes stares straight at him. “Tor a short 
time!” What does that mean? If Miss Maliphant is to be Lady 
Baltimore’s sister-in law she will undoubtedly secure her for a 
life-time ! 

“ Oh, you are too good,” says Miss Maliphant giving him a 
playful but hurtful flick with her fan. 

“Well, what would you have me say?” persists Beauclerk still 
lightly, with wonderful lightness in fact, considering the weight 
of that playful tap upon his bent knuckles. “That we shall ot 
be sorry? Would you have me lie then? Fie, fie, Miss Mali- 
phant! The truth, the truth, and nothing but the truth! At all 
_ risks, all hazards!” here he almost imperceptibly sends flying 
a shaft from his eyes at Joyce, who receives it with a blank stare 
“We shall, I assure you, be desolated when you go, specially 
Isabel.” 

This last pretty little speech strikes Dysart as being specially 
neat. This putting the onus of the regret on to Isabel’s shoulders, 
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All through, Beauclerk has been careful to express himself as one 
who is an appreciative friend of Miss Maliphant’s, but nothing 
more ; yet so guarded are these expressions, and the looks that 
accompany them, that Miss Maliphant might be pardoned if she 
should read a warmer meaning in them. 

A sensation of disgust darkens Dysart’s brow. 

“T must say you areall very nice to me,” says the heiress com- 
placently. Poor soul! No doubt she believes in every bit of 
it ; a long course of kow-towing from the world has taught her 
the value of her pile. “However,” with true Manchester grace, 
“there’s no need for howling over it. We'll all meet again I dare- 
say, some time or other. For one thing, Lady Baltimore has 
asked me to come here again after Christmas ; February, I dare- 
say.” 

“So glad!” murmurs Joyce rather vaguely. 

“So you see,” said Miss Maliphant with ponderous gaiety, 
“that we are all bound to put in a second good time together ; 
you're coming I know, Mr. Dysart, and Miss Kavanagh is always 
here, and Mr. Beauclerk”—with a languishing glance at that 
charming person, who returns it in the most open manner—“ has 
promised me that he will be here to meet me.” 

“Well, if I can, you know,” says he, now beaming at her. 

“ How’s that?” says the heiress, turning promptly upon him. 
It is strange how undesirable the very richest heiress can be at 
times, “ Why, it’s only just this instant that you told me nothing 
would keep you away from the Court next spring. What d’ye 
mean, eh ?” 

She brings him to book in a most uncompromising fashion ; a 
fashion that betrays unmistakably her plebeian origin. Dysart 
listening, admires her for it. Her rough and ready honesty 
seems to him preferable to the best bred shuffling in the 
world. 

“ Did I say all that ?” says Beauclerk lightly, colouring a little 
nevertheless as he marks the fine smile that is curling Joyce's 
lips. “Why then,” gaily, “if I said it, I meant it. If I hesitated 
about endorsing my intentions publicly, it is because one is never 
sure of happiness beforehand ; believe me, Miss Maliphant,” with 
a little bow to her, but with a direct glance at Joyce, “ Every 
desire I have is centred in the hope that next spring may see me 
here again.” 
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“Well, I expect we all have the same wish,” says Miss Mali- 
phant cheerfully, who has not caught that swift glance at Joyce. 
“T’m sure I hope nothing will interfere with my coming here in 
February.” 

“It is agreed then,” says Beauclerk, with a delightfully com- 
prehensive smile, that seems to take in everyone, even the plants 
and the dripping fountain, and the little marble god in the corner, 
who is evidently listening with all his might. “We all meet 
here again early next year if the Fates be propitious. You, 
Dysart, you pledge yourself to join our circle then?” 

“I pledge myself,” says Dysart, fixing a cold gaze on him. It 
is so cold, so distinctly hostile, that Beauclerk grows uncomfort- 
able beneath it. When uncomfortable, his natural bias leads 
him towards a special display of bonhomie. 

“ Here we have before us, a prospect to cheer the soul of any 
man,” declares he, shifting his eyes from Dysart to Miss Mali- 
phant. 

“It cheers me certainly,” responds that heavy maiden with 
alacrity. “I like to think we shall all meet again.” 

“ Like the witches in Macbeth,” says Joyce indifferently. 

“ But not so malignantly, I hope,” says the heiress brilliantly, 
who, like most worthy people, can never see beyond her own 
nose. “For my part I like o/d friends much better than new.” 
She looks round for the appreciation that should attend this 
sound remark, and»is gratified to find Dysart is smiling at her. 
Perhaps the core of that smile might ot have been altogether to 
her taste—most cores are difficult of digestion. To her, to 
whom all things are new, where does the flavour of the old 
come in ? 

Beauclerk is looking at Joyce. 

“T hope the prospect cheers you too,” says he a little sharply, 
as if nettled by her determined silence, and bent on making her 
declare herself. “You, I trust, will be here next February? ” 

“Sure to be!” says she, with an enigmatical smile. “Not a 
jot or tittle of your enjoyment will be lost to you in the coming 
year. Both your friends—Miss Maliphant and I—will be here to 
welcome you when you return.” 

Something in her manner, in the half defiant light in her 
eyes, puzzles Beauclerk. What has happened to her since last 
they were together? Not more than an hour ago she had 
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seemed—er—ivell——_._ Inwardly he smiles complacently. But 
now. Could she? Is it possible? Was there a chance that 

“Miss Kavanagh,” begins he, moving towards her. But she 
makes short work of his advance. 

“T repent,” says she, turning a lovely smiling face on Dysart. 
“A while ago I said I was too tired to dance. I did myself 
injustice. That waltz—listen to it”—lifting up eager finger— 
“would it not wake a hermit from his ascetic dreams? Come. 
There is still time.” . 

She has sprung to her feet—life is in every movement. She 
slips her arm into Dysart’s. Mot understanding—yet /alf 
understanding, he moves with her—his heart on fire for her, his 
puzzlement rendering him miserable. 

Beauclerk, with that doubt of what she really knows, full 
upon him, is wiser. Without hesitation, he offers his arm to 
Miss Maliphant ; and—so swift is his desire to quit the scene, 
he passes Dysart and Joyce, the latter having paused for a 
moment to recover her fan. 

“You see!” says Beauclerk, bending over the heiress, when 
a turn in the conservatory has hidden him from the view of 
those behind. “I told you!” He says nothing more. It is 
the veriest whisper! Spoken with an assumption of merriment, 
very well achieved. Yet if she had looked at him, she could 
have seen that his smile is rather strained. But as I have said, 
Miss Maliphant’s mind has not been trained to the higher courses. 

“Yes. One can see!” laughs she happily. “And it is 
charming, isn’t it? To find two people thoroughly in love with 
each other, now-a-days, is to believe in that mad old world of 
romance of which we read. They’re very nice too, both of 
them. I do like Joyce. She’s one in a thousand, and Mr. 
Dysart is just suited to her. They are both thorough! There’s 
no nonsense about them. Now that you have pointed it out to 
me, I think I never saw two people so much in love with each 
other as they are.” 

Providentially, she is looking away from him to where the 
Lancers is forming in the ball-room, so that the deadly look of 
hatred that adorns his handsome face is unknown to her. 

* * * * * ¥ * 

Meantime; Joyce, with that convenient fan recovered, is look- 
ing with sad eyes at Dysart. 
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“Come; the music will soon cease,” says she. 

“Why do you speak to me like that,” cries he vehemently. 
“If you don’t want to dance, why not say soto me? Why not 
trust me? Good Heavens! if I were your bitterest enemy you 
could not treat me more distantly. And yet—I would die to 
make you happy.” 

“ Don’t!” says she in a little choking sort of way, turning her 
face from him. She struggles with herself for a moment, and 
then, still with her face averted, says meekly : “ Thank you, then! 
If you don’t mind, I would rather not dance any more to-night.” 

“Why didn’t you say that at first?” says he, with. a last 
remnant of reproach. “No; there shall be no more dancing 
to-night for either you or me. A word, Joyce!” turning eagerly 
towards her, “ you won’t forget your promise about that walk 
to-morrow ?” 

“No. No, indeed.” 

“Thank you !” 

They are sitting very close together, and almost insensibly his 
hand seeks and finds hers. It is lying idle on her lap, and 
lifting it, he would have raised it to his lips, but with a sharp 
violent action she wrests it from him, and, as a child might, hides 
it behind her. 

“If you would have me believe in you—— No, no, not 
that,” says she, a little incoherently, her voice delivering her 
meaning with difficulty. Dysart, astonished, stands back from 
her, waiting for something more ; but nothing comes, except two 
large tears that steal heavily, painfully, down her cheeks. 

She brushes them impatiently away. 

“ Forgive me,” she says, somewhat brokenly. “To you, who 
are so good to me, I am unkind, whilst to those whu are unkind 
to me I—— _ It”—trying to rally—“ was a mere whim, believe 
me. I have always hated demonstrations of any sort, and why 
should you want to kiss my hand ?” 

“T shouldn't,” says he. “If——” His eyes have fallen from 
her eyes to her lips. 

“ Never mind,” says she ; “I didn’t understand, perhaps. But, 
why can’t you be content with things. as they are ” 

“ Are you content with them ?” 

“I think so. I have been examining myself, and honestly I 
think so,” says she a little feverishly. 
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“Well, I’m not,” returns he with decision. “You must give 
me credit for a great private store of amiability, if you imagine 
that I am satisfied to take things as they now exist—between 
you and me!” 

“You have your faults, you see, as well as another,” says she 
with a frown. “You are persistent! And the worst of it is 
that you are generally right.” She frowns again, but even whilst 
frowning, glances sideways at him from under her long lashes, 
with an expression hardly uncivil. “ That is the worst crime in 
the calendar. Be wrong Sometimes, an’ you love me, it will 
gain you a world of friends.” 

“If it could gain me your love in return, I might risk it,” 
says he boldly. “But that is hopeless I’m afraid,” shaking his 
head. “Iam too often in the wrong not to know that neither 
my many frailties, nor my few virtues can ever purchase for me 
the one good thing on which my soul is set.” 

“T have told you of one fault, now hear another,” says she 
capriciously. “You are too earnest! What,” turning upon him 
passionately, as if a little ashamed of her treatment of him, 
“is the use of being earnest? Whocares? Who looks on, who 
gives one moment to the guessing of the meaning that lies 
beneath? To be in earnest in this life, is merely to be mad. 
Pretend, laugh, jest, do anything but be what you really avez, 
and you will probably get through the world in a manner, if 
not satisfactory to yourself, at all events to ‘/es autres.’” 

“You preach a crusade against yourself,’ says he gently. 
“You preach against your own conscience.. You are the least 
deceptive person I know. Were you to follow in the track you 
lay out for others, the cruelty of it would kill you. 


‘To your own self be true,’ 


And——” 

“Yes, yes; I know it all,” says she, interrupting him with 
some irritation. I wish you knew how—how unpleasant you 
can be. As I tell you, you are always right. That last dance 
—it is true—I didn’t want to have anything to do with it; but 
for all that I didn’t wish to be told so. I merely suggested it 
as a means of getting rid of ——” 

“Miss Maliphant,” says Dysart, who is feeling a little sore; 
The disingenuousness of this remark is patent to her. 
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“No; Mr. Beauclerk,” corrects she coldly. 

“Forgive me,” says Dysart quickly. .“I shouldn’t have said 
that. “Well,” drawing a long breath, “ we have got rid of both 
of them, and, may I offer you one word of advice? It is dis- 
interested, because it is to my own disadvantage. Go to your 
room—to your bed. You are tired, exhausted. Why wait to 
be more so? Say you will do as I suggest.” 

“You want to get rid of me,” says she, with a little weary smile. 

“ That is unworthy of an answer,” gravely ; “but if a ‘yes’ to 
it will help you to follow my advice, why, I will say it. Come,” 
rising, “let me take you to the hall.” 

“You shall have your way,” says she, rising too, and following 
him. 

A side door leading to the ante-room on their left, and thas 
skirting the ballroom without entering it, brings them to the foot 
of the central staircase. 

“ Good-night,” says Dysart in a low tone, retaining her hand 
fora moment. All round them is a crowd separated into twos 
and threes, so that it is impossible to say more than the mere 
commonplace. 

“Good-night,” returns she in a soft tone. She has turned 
away from him, but something in the intense longing and 
melancholy of his eyes compels her to look back again. “Oh, 
you have been kind! I am oz ungrateful,” says she with sharp 
contrition. 

“ Joyce, Joyce! Let me be the grateful one,” returns he. His 
voice is a mere whisper, but so fraught is it with passionate 
appeal that it rings in her brain for long hours afterwards. 

Her eyes fall beneath his. She moves silently away. What 
can she say to him? 

It is with a sense of almost violent relief that she closes the © 
door of her own room behind her, and knows herself to be at last 
alone. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
‘« And vain desires, and hopes dismayed 
And fears that cast the earth in shade 
My heart did fret.” 
NIGHT is waning! Diespater, Father of Day, is making rapid 
strides across the Heavens, creating havoc as he goes. Diana 
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faints! the stars grow pale, flinging, as they die, a last soft 
glimmer across the sky. 

Now and again a first call from the birds startles the drowsy 
air ; the wood-doves’ coo—melancholy sweet—the cheep-cheep 
of the robin, the hoarse cry of the sturdy crow. 

‘* A faint dawn breaks on yonder sedge, 

And broadens in that bed of weeds ; 

A bright disc shows its radiant edge,” 
All things bespeak the coming morn, yet still it lingers. 
As Lady Swansdown and Baltimore descend the stone steps 
that lead to the gardens beneath, only the swift rush of the 
tremulous breeze that stirs the branches, betrays to them the fact 

that a new life is at hand. 

“You are cold?” says Baltimore, noticing the quick shiver that 
runs through her. 

“No; not cold. It was a mere nervous sensation.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought you nervous.” 

“Or fanciful?” adds she. “ You judged me rightly, and yet 
—coming all at once from the garish lights within into this cool 
sweet darkness here, makes one /fee/ in spite of oneself.” 

“In spite! Would you, then, never willingly feel ?” 

“Would you ?” demands she in turn, very slowly. 

“Not willingly, I confess. But I have been made to feel, as 
you know. And you?” 

“Would you have a woman confess?” says she, half playfully. 
“That is taking an unfair advantage, is it not? See,” pointing 
to a garden seat, “what a charming resting-place. Come, I zw// 
make one confession to you—I am tired.” 

“A meagre one! Beatrice,” says he suddenly, “tell me this? 
Are all women alike? Donone veally feel? Is it all fancy—the 
mere idle emotion of a moment—the evanescent desire for sensa- 
tion of one sort or another—of anger, love, grief, paz, that stirs 
you now and then? Are none of these things lasting with 
you, are they the mere strings on which you play from time to. 
time, because the hours lie heavy on your hands? It seems to 
me—— ” 

“It seems to me that you hardly know what you are saying,” 
says Lady Swansdown quickly. “Do you think then that 
women do not feel, do not suffer, as men never do? What wild 
thoughts torment your brain that you should put forward so 
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ft senseless a question ?—one that has been answered satisfactcrily 

| thousands of years ago. All the pain, the suffering of earth lies 
¥ on the woman’s shoulders; it has been so from the beginning— 
Pp it shall be so to the end. On being thrust forth from their Eden, 


which suffered most do you suppose, Adam or Eve ?” 

“It is an old story,” says he gloomily ; “and why should you 
of all people back it up. You—who——” 

“ Better leave me out of the question.” 


s. “You!” 
»S “T am outside your life, Baltimore,” says she, laying her hand 
le on the back of the seat beside her, and sinking heavily into it. 
me 4 “ Leave me there!” 
“Would you bereave me of all things,” says he, “even my 
at friends. I thought—I believed, that you at least—understood 
me.” 


“Too well!” says she in a low tone. Her hands have met each 
other and are now clasped together in her lap in a grip that is 





et almost hurtful. Great Heavens, if he only knew—could he then 
ol | probe, and wound, and fempt / 
i “Tf you do ” begins he—then stops short, and passing her, 
paces to and fro before her in the dying light of the moon. 
Lady Swansdown leaning back gazes at him with eyes too sad 
aS for tears—eyes “wild with all regret.” Oh! if they two might 
but have met earlier. If this man—this one man in all the 
y: world, had been given to her, as Aer allotment. 
1g “Beatrice!” says he, stopping short before her; “were you 
ill ever in love?” 
! There is a dead silence. Lady Swansdown sinking still deeper 
SP into the arm of the chair, looks up at him with strange curious 
he eyes. What does he mean? To her—to put such a question to 
a- her of all women! Is he deaf, blind, mad—or only cruel! 
rs A sort of recklessness seizes upon her. Well, if he doesn’t 
th know, he sha// know, though it be to the loss of her self-respect 
to for ever! 
to | “Never,” says she deliberately, leaning a little forward until 


the moonbeams gleam upon her snowy neck and arms. “ Never 

35 —never—until “ 
The pause is premeditated. It is eloquence itself! The light 
of Heaven playing on her beautiful face betrays the passion of it 
—the rich pallor! One hand resting on the back of the seat 
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taps nervously upon the cold iron-work, the other—is now in 
Baltimore’s possession. 

“TJntil now ?” suggests he boldly. He is leaning over her. 
She shakes her head. But in this negative there is only affir- 
mation. 

His hand tightens more closely upon hers. The long slender 
fingers yield to his pressure—nay more—return it ; ‘they twine 
round his. i 

“If I thought ,’ begins he in a low, stammering tone—he 
moves nearer to her, nearer still. Does she move towards him? 
There is a second’s hesitation on zs part, and then, their lips 
meet ! . 

It is but a momentary touch, a thing of an instant, but it in- 
cludes a whole world of meaning. Lady Swansdown has sprung 
to her feet, and is looking at him, with eyes that seem to burn 
through the mystic darkness. She is trembling in every limb. 
Her haughty mouth is quivering, and tears—ave there honest, 
real tears in those mocking eyes ? 

Baltimore too has risen. His face is’ very white, very full of 
contrition. That he regrets his action towards her is unmis- 
takable, but that there is a deeper contrition behind—a sense 
of self-loathing, not to be appeased—betrays itself in the anguish 
of his eyes. Se—that cold woman who bears his name—had 
accused him of falsity, szost falsely up to this, but now—zow ! 
His mind has wandered far away. 

There is something so wild in his expression that Lady 
Swansdown loses sight of herself in the contemplation of it. 

“What is it, Baltimore?” asks she in a low frightened tone. 
It rouses him. 

“T have offended -you beyond pardon,” begins he, but more 
like one seeking for words to say than one afraid of using them. 
“T have angered you——” 

“Do not mistake me,” interrupts she quickly, almost fiercely. 
“TI am not angry, I feel no anger—nothing—wothing—but that I 
am a traitor.” 

“And what am I?” 

“Work out your own condemnation for yourself,” says she, 
still with-that feverish self-disdain upon her. “Don’t ask me to 
help you. She was my friend, whatever she is now. She 
trusted me, believed in me. And after all——And you,” turning 
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passionately upon him, “ you are doubly a traitor, you are her 
husband.” 

“In name!” doggedly. He has quite recovered himself now. 
Whatever torture his secret soul may impress upon him in the 
future, no one but he shall know of it. 

“It doesn’t matter. You belong to her, and she to you.” 

“That is what she doesn’t think,” returns he bitterly. 

“There is one thing only to be said, Baltimore,” says she, after 
a slight pause. “This must never occur again. I like you, you 
know that. I——” she breaks off abruptly, and suddenly gives 
way toa sort of mirthless laughter. “It is a farce!” she says. 
“Consider my feeling anything. And so virtuous a thing too as 
remorse! Well, as one lives, one learns. If I had seen the 
light. for the first time in the middle of the dark ages, I 
should probably have ended my days as the prioress of a convent. 
As it is,  shouldn’t wonder if I went in for hospital nursing pre- 
sently. Pshaw!” angrily, “it is useless lamenting. Let me face 
the truth. I have done abominably towards her so far, and the 
worst of it is’—with a candour that seems to scorch her—“I 
know if the chance be given me,I shall behave abominably 
towards heragain. I shall leave to-morrow—the day after. One 
must invent a decent excuse.” 

“Pray don’t leave on Lady Baltimore’s account,” says he 
slowly, “she would be the last to care about this. I am less 
than nothing to her.” 

“Is your wish father to that thought ?” regarding him keenly. 

“No, no, I assure you. The slight fact I mention is plain to 
all the world I should have thought.” 

“It is not plain to me,” still watching him. 

“Then learn it,” says he.- “If ever she loved me, which I now 
disbelieve (I would that I had let the doubt creep in earlier), it 
was in a past that now is irretrievably dead. I suppose I 
wearied her ;.I confess ”—with a meagre smile—‘I once loved 
her with all my soul, and heart, and strength—or else she is 
incapable of knowing an honest affection.” 

. “That is not true,’ says Lady Swansdown, some generous 
impulse forcing the words unwillingly through her white lips. 
“She can love! you must see that for yourself. The child is 
proof of it.” 
“Some women are like that,” says he gloomily. “They can 
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open wide their hearts to their children, yet close it against the 
fathersofthem. Isabel’s whole life is given up to Her child ; she 
regards it as hers entirely; she allows meno share in him. 
Not,” eagerly “that I grudge the little fellow one inch of the 
affection she gives him. He has a father worthless enough. 
Let his mother make it up to him.” 

“Yet he loves the father best,” says Lady Swansdown 
quickly. 

“T hope not,” hurriedly. 

“He does, believe me. One can see it. That saintly mother 
of his has not half the attraction for him that you have. Why, 
look you, it is the way of the world, why dispute it? Well, well,” 
her triumphant voice deepening to a weary whisper, “when 
one thinks of it all, she is not too happy.” She draws her hand 
in a little bewildered way across her white brow. 

“You don’t understand her,” says Baltimore frigidly, “She 
lives in a world of her own. No one would dare penetrate it. 
Even I—her husband as you call me, in mockery—am outside 
it. I don’t believe she ever cared for me. If she ad, do you 
think she would have given a thought to that: infamous story ?” 

“About Madame Istray ?” 

“Yes. You, too, heard of it then?” 

“Who hasn’t heard. Marian Walden was not the one to spare 
you.” She pauses, and looks at him, with all her heart in her 
eyes. “ Was there no truth in that story ?” asks she at last, her 
words coming with a little rush. 

“None. I swear it! You believe me?” He has come nearer 
to her and taken her hand in the extremity of this desire to be 
believed in by somebody. 

“JT believe you,” says she gently. Her voice is so low, that he 
can catch the words only, the grief and misery in them is un- 
known tohim. Mercifully too, the moon has gone behind a 
cloud, a tender preparation for an abdication presently, so that 
he cannot see the two heart-broken tears that steal slowly down 
her cheeks. Her late agitation is telling on her now. 

“ That is more than Isabel does,” says he, with a laugh that 
has something of despair in it. 

“You tell me then,” says Lady Swansdown, “that you never 
saw Madame Istray after your marriage ?” 

“Never, willingly.” 
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“Qh, willingly!” 

“Don’t misjudge me. Hear the whole story, then, if you 
must,” cries he passionately—‘* though if you do, you will be the 
first to hear it. I am tired of being thought a liar!” 

“Goon,” says she, ina low shocked tone. His singular vehe- 
mence has compelled her to understand how severe have been 
his sufferings. If ever she had doubted the truth of the old 
story that has wrecked the happiness of his married life, she 
doubts no longer. 

“T tell you, you will be the first to hear it,” says he, advancing 
towards her. “Sit down there,” pressing her into the garden- 
seat once more. “I can see you are looking over-done, even by 
this light. Well—” drawing a long breath and stepping back 
from her—“I never opened my lips upon this subject except 
once before. That wasto Isabel. And she ”—he pauses—* she 
would not listen. She believed, then, all things base of me. 
She has so believed ever since.” 

“She must bea fool!” says Lady Swansdown impetuously, 
“she could not , 

“ She did, however. She” coldly, “even believed that I could 
lie toher!” 

His face has become ashen; his eyes, fixed upon the ground, 
seem to grow there, with the intensity of his regard. His 
breath seems to come with difficulty through his lips. 

“Well,” says he at last, with a long sigh, “it’s all over! The 
one merciful thing belonging to the lives of us all, is, that there 
must come, sooner or later, an end to everything. The worst 
grief has its termination. She has been unjust to me; but 
you,” he lifts his haggard face, “you, perhaps, will grant me 
a kindlier hearing.” 

“ Tell it al! to me, if it will make you happier,” says she, very 
gently. Her heart is bleeding for him. Oh, if she might only 
comfort him in some way! If—if that other fails him, why 
should not she, with the passion of love that lies in her bosom, 
restore him to the warmth, the sweetness of life. That kiss, half 
developed as it only was, already begins to bear fatal fruit. 
Unconsciously she permits herself a licence in her thoughts of 
Baltimore hitherto strenuously suppressed. 

“ There is absurdly little totell. At that time we lived almost 
entirely at our place in Hampshire, and as there were business 
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matters connected with the outlying farms round there, that had 
been grossly neglected during my grandfather’s time, I was 
compelled to run upto Town almost daily. Asa rule returned 
by the evening train, in time for dinner, but once or twice I was 
so far delayed, that it was out of my power to do it. [ laugh at 
myself now,” he looks very far from laughter as he says it, “ but 
I assure you, the occasions on which I was compulsorily kept 
away from my home were ” He pauses, “oh, well, there is 
no use in being more tragic than one need be.. They were, at 
least, a trouble to me.” 

“ Naturally,” says she, coldly. 

“T loved her, you see,” says Baltimore, in a strange, jerky sort 
of way, as if ashamed of that old sentiment. “She ‘ 

“T quite understand. I have heard all about it once or twice,” 
says Lady Swansdown, with a kind of slow haste, if such a con- 
tradiction may be allowed. That he has forgotten ez, is evident. 
That se has forgotten nothing is more evident still. 

“Well, one day, one of the many days during which I went 
up to Town, after a long afternoon with Goodman and Small, 
in the course of which they had told me they would probably 
require me to call at their office to meet one of the most influen- 
tial tenants at nine the next morning, I met, on leaving their 
office, Marchmont—Marchmont of the 1oth—you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“He and a couple of other fellows belonging to his regiment 
were going down to Richmond to dine. Would I come? It 
was dull in Town, towards the close of the season, and I was glad 
of any invitation that promised a change of programme—any- 
thing that would take me away from a dull evening at my club. 
I made no enquiries ; I accepted the invitation, got down in time 
for dinner and—found Madame Istray was one of the guests. 
J » 

He hesitates. 

“Go on.” 

“You are a woman of the world, Beatrice, you will let me 
confess to you that there had been old passages between me and 
Madame Istray at one time. Nothing very special—nothing— 
well, I swearto you I had never so much as thought of her since 
my marriage—nay, since my engagement to Isabel. From that 
hour my life had been clear as a sheet of blank paper. I had 
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forgotten her; I verily believe she had forgotten me, too. At 
that dinner I don’t think she exchanged adozen words with me. 
On my soul,” pushing back his hair with a slow, troubled ges- 
ture from his brow, “this is the truth.” 

“And yet: 24 

“And yet,” interrupting her with, now, a touch of vehement 
excitement, “a garbled, a most cursedly false account of that 
dinner was given her. It came round to her ears. She listened 
to it—believed in it—condemned me without a hearing. She, 
who had sworn, not only at the altar, but to me—to me myself, 
that she loved me.” 

“ She wronged you terribly,” says Lady Swansdown in a low 
tone.” 

“ Thank you,” cries he, a passion of gratitude in his tone. “ To 
be believed in by some one, so thoroughly as you believe in me, 
is to know happiness indeed. Whatever happens, I can count on 
you as my friend.” 

“Your friend, always,” says she, in a very low voice—a voice 
somewhat broken. “Come,” she says, rising suddenly and walk- 
ing towards the distant lights in the house. 

He accompanies her silently. 

Very suddenly she turns to him, and lays her hand upon his 
arm. 

“ Be my friend,” says she, with a quick access of terrible emotion, 

Entreaty and despair are mingled in her tone. 

“For ever!” returns he, fervently, tightening his grasp on her 
hand. 

“Well,” sighing, “it hardly matters. We shall not meet 
again for a long, long time.” 

“How is that? Isabel, the last time she condescended to 
speak to me of her own accord,” with an unpleasant laugh, “told 
me that she had asked you to come here again next February, 
and that you had accepted the invitation. She, indeed, made 
quite a point of it.” 

“ Ah! that was a.long time ago.” 

“ Weeks do not make a long time.” 

“Some weeks hold more than years. Yes, you are right;. 
she made quite a point about my coming. Well, sheis always 
very civil.” 

“ She has always perfect manners. She is, as you say, very civil.” 
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“ She is very proud,” coldly. 

“You will come?” 

“T think not. By that time you will in all probability have 
made it up with her.” 

“ The very essence of improbability, I should say.” 

“Whilst I—shall zo¢ have made it up with my husband.” 

“One thing seems to me quite as possible as the other.” 

“Oh, no. - Isabel is a good woman. You would do well to go 
back to her. Swansdown is as bad a man as I know, and that,” 
with a mirthless laugh, “is saying a great deal. I should gain 
nothing by a reconciliation with him. For one thing, an impor- 
tant matter, I have a great deal more money than he has, and, 
for another, there are no children.” Her voice changes here ; an 
indescribable alteration not only hardens, but desolates, it. “I 
have been fortunate there,” she says, “if in nothing else in my 
unsatisfactory life. There is no smallest tie between me and 
Swansdown. If I could be seriously glad of anything it would 
be of that. I have nothing belonging to him.” 

“His name.” 

“Oh, as for that—does it belong to him? Has he not forfeited 
a decent right to it a thousand times? No; there is nothing. 
If there “ad been a child he would have made a persecution of it 
—and'so I am better off as it is. And yet, there are moments 
when I envy you that little child of yours. However——” 

“ Yet if Swansdown were to make an overture——” 

“Do not goon. It is of all speculations the most useless. Do 
not pursue the subject of Swansdown, I entreat you. Let,” with 
bitter meaning, “‘sleeping dogs lie.’” 

Baltimore laughs shortly. 

“ That is severe,” says he. 

“It is how I feel towards him—the light in which I regard 
him. If,” turning a face to his, that is hardly recognisable, so 
pale it is with ill-suppressed loathing, “he were lying on his 
death-bed and sent for me, it would give me pleasure to refuse 
to go to him.” 

She takes her hand from his arm and motions him to ascend 
the steps leading into the conservatory. 

“But you?” says he surprised. 

“Let me remain here a little while. I am tired. My head 
aches, I——” 
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“Let me stay with you.” 

“No,” smiling faintly. “What I want is to be alone. To 
feel the silence. Go. Do not be uneasy about me. Believe me 
you will be kind if you do as I ask you.” 

“It is a command,” says he slowly. And slowly too he turns 
away. 

Seeing him so uncertain about leaving her, she steps abruptly 
into a dark side path, and finding a chair sinks into Jt. 

The soft breaking of the dawn over the tree tops far away 
seems to add another pang to the anguish that is consuming her. 
She covers her face with her hands. 

“Oh! if it had all been different. Two lives sacrificed! nay, 
three. For surely Isabel cannot care for him. Oh! if it had 
been she, she herself—what is there she could not have forgiven 
him. Nay, she must have forgiven him, because life without him 
would have been insupportable. If only she might have loved 
him honourably. If only she might ever love him—successfully 
—dishonourably !” 

The thought seems to sting her. Involuntarily she throws up 
her head and courts the chill winds of dawn that sweep with a 
cool touch her burning forehead. 

She had called “er proud. Would she herself then be less 
proud? That Isabel ‘dreads her, half-scorns her of late, is well 
known to her, and yet, with a very passion of pride, would dare 
her to prove it. She, Isabel, has gone even so far as to ask her 
rival to visit her again in the early part of the coming year to 
meet her present friends. So far that pride had carried her. But 


pride—was pride love? If she herself loved Baltimore, would . 


she, even for pride’s sake, entreat the woman he singled out for 
his attentions to spend another long visit in her country house? 
And if Isabel does ot honestly love him, why then—is he not 
lawful prey for one who can, who does love him ? 

One—who loves him. But he—whom does he love? 

Torn by some last terrible thought, she starts to her feet, and 
as though inaction has become impossible to her, draws her 
white silken wrap around her, and sweeps rapidly out of all view 
of the waning Chinese lamps into the grey obscurity of the 
coming day that lies in the far gardens. 


(To be continued.) 
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Men and Women at Monte Carlo. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES, 


Author of ‘‘ Sardinia and the Sardes,” etc. 


FOR my part, I adore Monte Carlo when I win, and detest it 
when I lose. 

After a fortunate evening, it is certainly agreeable to step 
forth from the brilliant but mephitic gaming-rooms, and to 
breathe the balmy air of the south, as one jingles the napoleons 
in the pocket to the right, and plunges the fingers of the left 
hand deep into a confused heap of notes in the other pocket. 

At such a moment, the electric light upon the palms and 
flowers in front of the Casino facade seems to glow with a 
congratulatory lustre, and the zephyrs among the exotics in the 
gardens whisper again and again: “Happy fellow! happy 
fellow!” The lackeys of the administration are then sweetly 
deferential. Monte Carlo seems a_ beneficent institution, 
organised for one’s especial beatitude. The nectar of the gods 
can be nothing to it. And so a bottle of champagne ends an 
enchanting and exhilarating day; and the contented soul falls 
asleep to dream placidly of new triumphs and recruit itself for 
the pleasures of the morrow. 

When I win at the tables, I turn a deaf ear to the preachers 
who prate about the iniquity of the Casino. In like manner the 
ardent and impetuous bridegroom cares little or nothing for the 
cold water of caution and responsibility with which the marriage 
service besprinkles him in the first moments of his felicity. * 

But how full of dolour is the other side of the picture! 
There is no woe to be compared to that of the disillusioned 
gamester. With hands fast in his empty pockets, he glides 
heavily down the marble stairs, and out into the brilliant night 
that mocks him. Not for him, upon this occasion, are the 
sensual pleasures of champagne and laughing tongues. He 
may, if he pleases, creep up this or that sombre alley among the 
palms, with the dirge of their rustling fronds in his ears, and sit 
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in dull solitude to ruminate upon his folly. There is no 
sympathy current in Monte Carlo for him. The Casino lackeys, 
if they heed him, eye him with curiosity that is appallingly 
dispassionate. Will he cut his throat, shoot himself, take poison, 
or be found in the morning hanging stiff from a curtain pole? 
That is the nature of their interest in him. As he sits in 
sadness among the palms in the quiet starlight, perchance a 
blue-breeched soldier touches him gently on the shoulder. But 
there is no real compassion here either. The man is anxious 
only that the corpse should be found somewhere else. You will 
oblige him by cutting your throat or hanging yourself outside 
the principality. “If Monsieur will have the goodness to walk for 
‘five minutes in the direction indicated by his nose, he will pass 
the frontier, and then be at liberty to act as seems best to him.” 
' At such a time, I go hand in hand with the moralists to whom 
Monte Carlo is a word of shame. “Down with the Casino!” I 
murmur in my heart, “and may perdition be the lot of the 
Prince of Monaco, the administration, and all its employés. 

Of course both these humours are unreasonable, but they are 
very natural. The drunkard might as well fall into a passion 
with the tumbler from which he sips his gin. There is no 
shirking the responsibility for misdeeds of this kind. Intem- 
perance in wine or beer bibbing and intemperance in roulette 
are alike errors of conduct that cannot be nudged away from 
one’s own doorstep. 

But I would not go to the other extreme, and argue that the 
proprietors of the Casino are owners of an estate without blot 
or blemish. . Were I one of the shareholders, not even the fifty 
per cent. dividend of 1884 would entirely reconcile me to visions 
in the night of dead men hanging from the trees in . my 
demesne ; nor could I deafen myself to the urging that but for 
the Casino many a family now pauperised would continue to be 
as happy as money may make it. 

M. Blanc knew human nature pretty well. He learnt his 
lesson at Homburg, where he catered to the appetite of chance 
until Germany bade him take himself off. And he demonstrated 
himself a shrewd student of human life when in 1868 he 
started the Seabathing Company of Monaco as a decoy for the 
tables of Monte Carlo, which had been ceded to him in 1863. 
. The most staid of wives could not object when her overworked 
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husband found himself imperatively compelled to fly south for 
the baths. Nor would she know what her husband and M. 
Blanc knew full well—that there were really no baths except 
the tables. In those days the word Monte Carlo did not tell the 
tale so surely as at present. 

I suppose M. Blanc began life with some sort of a conscience, 
like the rest of us. But long ere he left Homburg, I doubt not 
he had extinguished it. And so in due time he died, as surely 
as the many poor fellows whose blood had stained his gravel- 
walks, and some ninety millions of francs fell to be divided 
among his heirs. He had, ere this, made excellent matches for 
his daughters, on the strength of his money bags. The hand of 
the one was accepted by a princeling of the house of Radziwill ; 
and the other was united to a grand-nephew of the Great 
Bonaparte. Needless to say, the sons-in-law of the keeper of 
“the great Hell,” do not live at Monte Carlo. They are content 
to derive their income from it. Prince Roland Napoleon 
Bonaparte is indeed, in the eyes of all who are not blinded by 
their hate of the least radiation of Monte Carlo influence, almost 
a blameless young man. He is devoted to photography. His 
yacht enables him to form scientific collections in all parts of the 
world. He is interested in hydrography, the mysteries of the 
Norwegian fishery, the labour question in Sweden, university life 
in England, and many other subjects equally cosmopolitan. 
But he has married a Blanc. His children have in them some 
taint of the blood of the man that could comment thus upon the 
trade of his life: “Whoever once in his life has won at roulette 
is as good as ruined ; and the man who breaks the bank is sure 
sooner or later to blow his brains out.” 

As for the lesser lights of the Casino, they are really innocent 
of legitimate reproach. Daily, about the hour of noon, when 
the tables are opened to the public, a commodious coach travels 
from the breezy little town of Monaco, descends, and skirts the 
sea, climbs afresh towards the Casino towers, and deposits at 
the foot of the marble steps a couple of dozen prattling gentle- 
men. The coach bears a board behind, inscribed, “ Employés.” 
These are the famous croupiers of the tables. There are old, 
middle-aged, and very young men among them. Some have 
straw hats and white waistcoats; some wear spectacles ; some 
carry roses in their button-holes; and all have tke sleek, 
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blooming appearance of a methodical city clerk returning to his 
master’s counting house after a good night’s rest, a hearty 
breakfast of eggs and marmalade, and a fond parting caress from 
his wife. There is not a suspicion of cloven foot about any one 
ofthem. They flutter the sheets of their morning papers as they 
are driven along, and comment upon the state of Europe, the 
weather, or the Births and Deaths, with engaging gravity. They 
are, as a rule, men of high integrity ; and they work hard for 
their pay of £10 to £15 amonth. Perhaps the sweet bells of 
the church of Monaco chime across the blue bay the hour of 
noon as they enter upon their work. Such a musical consecra- 
tion of the operatives is not so inapt as it may seem. 

To me, nowhere in the wide world is life so piquant as at 
Monte Carlo. It is very much gayer in London in July, in Paris 
at all times, and in many a small German town where fat, elderly 
ladies and gentlemen meet to thin themselves with exercise and 
periodical draughts of nasty waters. One does not visit Monte 
Carlo to hunt buffaloes or tigers. The thrill of such stern sport 
is not to be had here. Maybe too there are places where the 
sky is more serene, and the air sweeter to the throat, though, 
spite of the pains of an occasional sirocco, this is open to 
question. I do not claim for Monte Carlo an interest of a 
supremely healthy kind. But I maintain that it is supremely 
piquant. 

Not however that the inhabitants of the little state are all 
sensational sinners. It is really quite otherwise. There is no 
smell of brimstone in the air. You may watch the red sun rise 
over the sea and cast its rosy beams westward upon the pearly 
hills without a suspicion that all the beauty is but one of the 
snares of the Evil One, designed for the beguilement of simple 
mortals. Moreover, it is a penal offence for a subject of the Prince 
of Monaco to enter the Casino to game. The local atmosphere 
ought therefore to be delightfully arcadian. The bronzed, smiling 
natives of the soil go to and fro between Monte Carlo and 
Monaco, and live like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, un- 
scathed by the fires of temptation which surround them. At 
least such is the assumption. But I have heard of those who 
preferred to uproot themselves from their ancestral home rather 
than accept the sentence of ostracism from the seductive tables. 
And the proprietress of my hotel (a dame sapient in the tricks of 
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chance) has registered her property in the name of a stripling 


son, so that she also may take her pleasure on the green baize, 
when the fancy urges her. The administration treats its Moné- 
gasque subjects very tenderly, but the motive of such treatment 


is one that does not gain for it their affection. 


It is here in Monte Carlo as it was with Alice in Wonder- 
land: one feels that one is in a country of possibilities. The in- 


exorable logic of ordinary life is banished hence. 


This is an 


oasis amid the desert of commonplace existence... Hark! 
What a dream-inspiring orchestral symphony sounds from 
yonder little floral promontory between the Casino and the sea! 
It is a chef d@euvre which you may hear nowhere except at 
Monte Carlo, and in the most select circles of St. Petersburg. 
The composer gave his life to the work, and died young. There 
are three score and ten instrumentalists in the Casino band, and 
each a picked man. Be your humour what it may, they will 
chime in with it. They will purge you of your melancholy if you 
have lost, and send you back strong-hearted to get your re- 
venge. And if you have won they will tickle your heart-strings 
till you are ready to proclaim your rapture upon the house-tops. 


A cruel sweet place, my masters! 


But not all the stranger residents in and about Monte Carlo 
are there for the fun of the tables. Some were there before M. 
Blanc; and even before Prince Florestan I. in 1856 began to 
think of repairing the fortunes of his family with a licensed 
gaming-house, which should imperil the fortunes of others. It 
was but a puny principality in those days. The reigning Prince 
then taxed his subjects till they groaned. He did not know how 
else to get money ; neither flowers nor landscapes being market- 


able commodities. But it was better afterwards. 


In 1858 the 


Emperor of the French gave him compensation of four million 
francs for the surrender of the Mentone and Roquebrune part of 
his territory. And now his revenue from the tables alone is some 
sixty or seventy thousand pounds ; and his subjects are relieved 


from all taxation. 


Indeed it is the Casino that rules in Monaco rather than the 
Prince. The few score blue-breeched military—portly little fellows 
—who stand dispersed about the realm like so many lamp-posts, 
are the Army of the administration. They carry swords, and 


could, no doubt, if they tried, draw them ; but their chief occupa- 
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tion is to gape with exxuz, and keep an eye on the stranger who 
looks as if he proposed to defile the principality by self-slaughter. 
It is with the law courts, public works and the church, as with 
the army. The Casino pays for all. In 1883 it voted a million 
for a new cathedral. This building—the price of blood—is now 
nearly finished. It is as commanding a pile of masonry on the 
rock of Monaco as is the gaming-house itself in Monte Carlo. 
I daresay this year it will be consecrated with much pomp, 
and the Bishop and the principal members of the administration 
will unite in a solemn procession. Similarly, this year, the Casino 
has opened a new hall containing four additional tables for roulette 
and ¢rente et guarante, as if to show that its fortunes are coinci- 
dent with those of the Church. Some say that the Bishop of 
Monaco is a shareholder in the Casino ; but such a combination 
of the service of God and Mammon is so abhorrent that I am 
inclined to give rumour the lie in this matter. The Roman 
Church is not, however, a very keen foe to the tables. They 
regard gaming as they regard cruelty to animals: it is only a 
venal sin. 

Very different is the view our own Church takes of the 
Casino. Until recently, with a touch of our dear, extravagant, 
insular hypocrisy, we held Monte Carlo to be too bad a place 
for redemption. In 1883, for example, the Bishop of Gibraltar 
(our Diocesan in the Levant) thus explained his standpoint in a 
letter to the Zimes. “As I have no desire to attract members of 
my church and country to this scene of temptation and iniquity, 
and have always maintained that persons of right principle not 
only should avoid the place as a residence, but should never be 
drawn by their curiosity even to pay it a visit, I have declined” 
. . . . to sanction the erection of a Protestant church in Monte 
Carlo. But to a simple layman such an argument seems weak in 
the legs. It is almost as if a captain in a battle thus excused 
himself from going where the enemy was strongest: “Oh, I can’t 
think of taking my troop there—those fellows are so very well 
posted, you know.” 

The Bishop indeed holds the same opinion now that he held in 
1883. But a church has been built in spite of his protestations. 
It is a modest but elegant little building, with a white spire ; and 
it is administered independently. Had the Casino been asked, 
they would doubtless have been delighted to undertake the 
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entire cost of its erection, and to endow it handsomely in return 
for the gift of its patronage. But they were not appealed to. 
The clergyman who spends the season here has taken upon his 
shoulders the agreeable function of preaching banal diatribes 
against the Casino, Sunday after Sunday, and of burying in 
haste all his Protestant countrymen who die within his parish. 

To some of us the Mephistophelian conduct of the Casino 
in tickling or attempting to tickle the Church is one of its worst 
characteristics. We could much more easily forgive it if it set 
up a bold sign of advertisement over its portal: “This is the 
highway to ruin and shame!” “Forsake all hope, you who 
enter here!” or something of the kind. Moreover, the ad- 
ministration would be a trifle nearer respectability if they kept 
their doors closed to all except visitors in earnest ; if they re- 
fused admittance to the man who did not first show his purse, 
and give an affidavit to the effect that he proposed to put its 
contents at hazard. This may sound odd. But in explanation, 
let me again quote the words of that arch-master in craft, M. 
Blanc. A man famous for his honourable labours in the world 
visited Monte Carlo. He was drawn thither by the beauty, not 
the excitement, of the place. Yet he never set foot in the 
gardens of the Casino. “Why do you not come to hear my 
music, and see my beautiful flowers?” said M. Blanc to him one 
day. The other protested: “Ido not feel justified in doing 
either the one or the other, because I do not play.” “Is that 
all?” exclaimed the proprietor of the tables. “Oh, but you 
make a great mistake. If it were not for you and other respect- 
able persons like you who come to my grounds, I should lose 
very many of the customers who attend my gambling-saloons.” 
I wonder with what bribe the administration would tempt the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, if they had the least intimation that 
His Grace would not be proof against suasion to walk once 
through their rooms. It was a sad blow to them the other 
year when our Queen passed them by without a word of recog- 
nition. A superb bouquet was prepared and offered to her ; but 
for its origin’s sake she rejected it. Nor had she the faintest 
of salutations for the Prince of Monaco when she traversed his 
territory. 

It is in elaboration of the same system that the Casino sub- 
sidises the Press wherever it can, and as much as it can. Its 
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influence reaches Paris; for it is an essential of its continuance 
that no serious effort should be made by the French Government 
(France being practically the suzerain of the Prince of Monaco) 
to suppress Monte Carlo, even as Germany suppressed Homburg 
and Baden-Baden. The chief newspapers of Nice are in its hands. 
The two or three that issue in Monaco itself are of course its 
own. These latter are journals very precious to the unraveller 
of riddles, and to the lovers of cant. They sell at the absurd 
price of twopence-halfpenny apiece ; which is as much as to say 
that they do not sell, and that they are printed less to sell than 
to hold the field against any conscientious and independent 
paper which might rise in opposition to them. What is one to 
think of a weekly sheet which appears with a picture of the 
Casino in an upper corner of its title page, and which devotes 
the first two columns of its letterpress to a leader on the subject 
of “Duty,” with a prefatory text from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans? But there is as much impudence as cant in this 
matter ; for the article is mere drivel. And one may conceive 
with what sweet smiles of approval the administrative censor 
would acquiesce in such recondite sentiments as are set forth in 
the following paragraphs: 


“DUTY. 


“A duty is something which is due, and which every man 
must fulfil, under penalty of falling into discredit and a kind of 
moral insolvency. It is a debt or an obligation, the payment of 
which exacts an effort of will, and constant and resolute action. 

“Duty begins at the hearth of the family, where children have 
duties towards their parents, and parents duties towards their 
children. There are likewise the respective duties of husbands 
and wives, of masters and servants. There are also duties to be 
fulfilled between friends and neighbours, between employers and 
employed, between governors and the governed. 

“Life consists of nothing but a long series of duties, of duties 
towards superiors, towards inferiors, and towards our equals ; 
duties towards God, and duties towards men. . . .” 


Verily, the Casino as moralist is a personification to make 
those of us who sit in the pit of the world’s theatre hold our 
sides ! 

The truth is, however, that it is neither moral nor immoral in its 
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direct intentions. To use the word that has now-a-days got 
current, it is “amoral.” It has but one aim—to get money. 

This same paper, which assumes to teach us our duty, in 
another number gossips affectionately about those it calls nos 
demi-mondaines: Fanny this, Marie that, Thérese So and So 
etc., etc. Of one of these, it says that : “She is always charming, 
even when she loses.” 

Ah, one can well believe that. It is her profession to charm. 
For some think that, like the newspaper itself, she is in the pay of 
the administration—her losses are sham losses. Her jewels, as 
well as her fair face, and the gold pieces of which she pretends 
to be bereaved, are part of the Casino properties. She is there, 
or she is in Paris, or in London, Berlin, or St. Petersburg, for the 
same purpose: to serve as a decoy. If a hot young millionaire 
empties his purse at the tables, she is apt to suggest to him that 
he will have better luck the next time. If he continues to lose, 
she will hint that it cannot last, if he has but the pluck to hold 
on. And when he is ruined, she has done with him. 

Darker deeds, even, than such as this, are imputed to her— 
sometimes a player has a vein of extraordinary luck, and leaves 
the tables with tens or hundreds of thousands of francs in his 
pocket. Such an one is not allowed to go off with his booty— 
at least not without a strong effort to retain him. She must 
intercept him, and draw him into the gardens. Never mind how 
the tragedy is wrought. In the morning, however, when the 
gardeners appear to water the flowers, they find another dead 
man: the lucky gambler has won Death. 

One would fain not believe this of “the pretty So and So” ; 
but who except the Casino can stand forth to champion her ? 
Nor ought the real criminal to shield behind her. Her duty to 
the administration bade her act as she acted ; that was all. Fine 
fellows, these gentlemen of the Casino, to inspire leading articles 
about “ Duty !” 

But it is time to enter the saloon, and say something about its 
frequenters. It is an oft-told story, no doubt; but the con- 
stituent parts are varied so frequently that it need not therefore 
appear deadly flat. You cannot postulate this or that of the 
youth who makes his début in the Casino, and stares excitedly 
about him as he approaches the door of the saloon. Nor can you 
prophesy about him with much more assurance when you have 
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seen him play for an hour or two. For, let those writers who see 
drama wherever they go say what they please, it is by no means 
the fashion in Monte Carlo to wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve. 

Speaking for myself, the moment I leave the spacious vestibule 
wherein, on a February day, one may hear half a score of lan- 
guages dinging against each other, and pass through the door of 
the inner mysteries, | am bitten hard by the genius of the place. 
While I have money in my pocket I can no more concern 
myself with the faces of my neighbours than a lover in the midst 
of a crowd, with his heart’s lady upon his arm. The chink of the 
gold makes my blood run. I choose my table; and as soon as I 
reach it, down goes a coin on colour or my favourite number. 
The machine duly revolves, and the ball rattles home somewhere. 
The odds are that I have won something ; and for the next three 
or four hours I am as concentrated as the most successful essence 
of mutton or beef. 

Now comes the opportunity of the Demon of Chance. So long 
as you are, or pretend to be, indifferent alike to his cuffs and his 
caresses, he will proffer you more caresses than cuffs. Well he 
knows that this sort of conduct tells upon the unruly affections like 
water upon a stone. There is no standing against it, unless you 
are fortified superhumanly, or your wife is on guard at your 
elbow. And thus it happens that the man who comes to play 
stays to work. The smiles flit from his lips, and his mouth 
tightens. The record is all in all to him.—* If black has already 
turned up four times in succession,” he says to himself—“ red 
must come on now!” “What! number 23 declines to show 
itself, and I have backed it twenty-four times running!” 

“Yes, my friend,” whispers the Demon in his ear—“ it is just 
the time to back red. Back it well too. And of course you 
must not desert poor 23, as you have been on it solong. It 
must show itself soon. Courage, dear boy, and let the world see 
what stuff you are made of.” ; 

After this gracious counsel, black appears four times more, 
and I play on 23 till I have not a single napoleon left. 

But the Demon is by no means discomfited, if you try to 
make it bear the burden of your misfortune. “I tell you where 
you erred,” it says in a tone of insidious sympathy. “ You should 
have come with more money in your pocket. There is no 
greater mistake at Monte Carlo than to run the risk of being 
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unable to recoup when you lose. It is the small players who are 
infallibly consumed by the bank. Fortune attends the big 
battalions. Nothing venture, nothing have!” 

At the stage of platitudes, however, I am generally a match 
for the Demon. I begin to recognise its familiar promptings. 
Thus, when I have lost what I was prepared to lose, I do not now 
speed to the bank to change some notes, that I may have my 
revenge. Rather, I go outside into the balcony, light a cigarette, 
and listen to the music; or turn all my attention to the faces 
and play of those with whom -I was so lately a comrade in ex- 
pectation. The imaginative spectator has brisk entertainment 
at Monte Carlo. 

It is, as I have suggested, nonsense to talk about the “ gambler’s 
face” as if it were atype. There are, in fact, faces of all types 
at the tables. What is commonly described as the gambler’s 
face, is really to be seen at the desks of respectable, drowsy 
counting-houses rather than at Monte Carlo. Nor is there 
always such calmness and seif-command among the players as 
the visitor is led to look for. My own temperament, to be sure, 
makes me play like an automaton, but I hear my neighbours 
utter “Oh!” and “Ah!” or “I told you so,” or “ Well now, 
that’s queer!” or “ You shall have a diamond bracelet out of 
that, my love!” etc. etc., as well as a multitude of expletives in 
foreign tongues, all without the least apparent effort to restrain 
their feelings. They behave as naturally as the Greeks, who 
taught that when a man was pleased he might show his joy, 
and that if a pin pricked him it was not unmanly to 
scream. 

But perhaps the majority of these exclamatory gamblers are 
mere triflers. They come to the rooms after dinner, with their 
toothpicks in their hands, to amuse themselves. Some of them 
are such thorough amateurs that they do not know when they 
have won. “I put them on, don’t you know, and then I forget 
where they are, and someone else takes them!” This is what 
I heard an elegant American lady say one day. Her diamonds 
were the cynosure of the demi-mondaines, and her resources for 
the evening consisted of a Russian leather bag full of napoleons, 
all of which she was prepared to part with ere the clock struck 
eleven. Such fish fry well at Monte Carlo. Perhaps this lady’s 
father accumulated his pile through oil, cheese, leather, or some- 
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thing of the kind, and could he have seen her thus squandering 
his accumulations, his ghostly heart would have broken. 

I am not statistician enough to say whether men or women 
are the fonder of the tables. At one time my sex is in the 
majority ; at another time there are present more of the faces 
that ought to be fair. Public opinion (or perhaps I might rather 
say parochial opinion) is stronger as a stay to the passions of 
women than to those of men. “ Madame,” replied the chaplain 
at Monte Carlo, to a young lady who had asked him if he 
thought she was committing so very heinous a sin in risking a 
five-franc piece on red, “ You will go into the Casino a lady 
but you will not come out one.” This form of rebuff is hugely 
potent with our sisters. But I confess that I should have 
laughed if it had been applied as a deterrent to me. 

It is difficult to determine which class of women at Monte 
Carlo excite the most interest in the mind of the observer. 
The demi-mondaines may at once be put out of count. Spite ofall 
their beauty and seductiveness, they are not women, but dragons 
I never sit cheek by jowl with one of them without feeling a 
pang of desire to put her to the torture, to make her confess 
some of her crimes. Yet Pity will rise up and plead for her, 
and whisper you to Jook at her comely face and bright eyes, 
and say if such gifts have not been cruelly perverted to her 
own wrong as well as the world’s. No, the demi-mondaines 
are not women; they are hardly even human. It is between 
the old and the young of the sex to which they once belonged 
that one’s attention is distracted. 

Now, speaking generally, a young woman is pleasanter to look 
at than an old one. I care not if the latter be ever so talented, 
or—I shame to add—ever so virtuous. In either case, she is as 
a stale puff. At Monte Carlo, however, common rules go to the 
wall, and there I confess a spectacular interest in the old women 
superior to that excited by their younger sisters. 

One day, in gathering together my winnings after a certain 
lucky venture, I dropped a napoleon. There was the usual 
quest for it. The bell was rung. Hither hastened a brace of 
fat-calved lackeys, with candles and other paraphernalia to 
probe the nether gloom. They searched for two minutes, and 
found nothing. Then they said, “Monsieur is doubtless 
mistaken,” and blew out their candles. But, being in an obsti- 
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nate mood, I persisted. The gold piece had fallen. It had not 
been picked up. Therefore it must still be upon the ground. 
“Ts monsieur so near to poverty that he need trouble himself so 
much about a napoleon ?” remarked my neighbour, a very large 
lady, wearing a great deal of gold about her person, and ex- 
haling a variety of sweet odours. It seemed a general obser- 
vation, so I did not reply to it. “Will madame have the 
extreme goodness to move?” said one of the lackeys to her ; 
and there, under her large left foot, lay the napoleon. 

It is this kind of thing that gives the elderly, or rather the 
matriculated, female gamesters an interest in my eyes. They 
are the most consummate sinners on the face of the earth. 
Watch two of them wrangle in public about a crown piece, and 
you may well shudder to think that your young wife has within 
her the capacity to become such as they. It is nothing to them 
that the gaze of fifty or a hundred people is upon them. They 
will call each other bitter and improper names in a loud tone, 
and flourish their jewelled fists like prize-fighters. Their grey 
hairs do not sanctify them by any means. 

Among the younger women, on the other hand, are some 
types that make the heart beat and even ache. One I can see 
at this moment: a pretty biue-eyed German girl with sunny 
hair. She and her husband are here together. They were 
married a few months ago, and you may see them in the rooms 
every day. Now and again she ventures a louis. If she loses, a 
flush of vexation colours her pretty face, and her eyes dim. And if 
she wins, quick as a swallow’s flight her little hand is down 
upon her winnings. Once a wicked old harridan was too sharp 
for her. “It is mine!” she said, as she took it. “That is not 
true!” cried the girl, and she called across the room to her 
husband. “Fritz! Fritz! come here!” Fritz came, but was 
powerless. The croupiers smiled, the harridans sneered, and 
the rest, who had no energy to spare from their play, looked 
with cold neutrality at both of the disputants. The game pro- 
ceeded, and no one except the husband cared aught for the 
tears in the German girl’s blue eyes. 

I challenge my reader to forecast the future of this young 
couple. 

One or two of the habitual gamesters excite, in a measure, 
my admiration. There is a certain quiet old lady, for example, 
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who plays in spectacles, and never makes a fuss. She has white 
curls, and she is wondrous self-contained. If you address any 
comment to her, she acknowledges your civility with a smile, 
but never a word. She marks her record in a little book with a 
green silk cover, and the leaves of which she turns with so affec- 
tionate a touch that I feel sure you might offer her a hundred 
pounds for the book, and fail to buy it. For the whim’s sake, 
I have now and again followed this little old lady in her play, 
and I have done excellently thereby. As far as I can judge, she 
has no very complex system, with which she is indissolubly 
associated, body and soul. But it seems to be her principle to 
wait before playing until she has obtained a record of seme 
twenty numbers, and then she guesses, or has inspiration, about 
the sequences. For instance, supposing the number 9 is cast 
twice in twenty times, she will support 9 and the numbers 
immediately neighbour to it (a carré of 8-11, or a transversal of 
7-12) through thick and thin for the next hour or so. She is 
evidently a believer in the tradition which ascribes to each 
croupier who twirls the ball, a knack, conscious or unconscious 
of producing certain numbers. Really this is as much a trick 
of the Demon of Chance as anything else ; but sometimes it 
brings good results. Witness an afternoon when number 19 
having been called twice in the first ten casts, we thought it 
worth while to continue supporting it. In fifty-one consecutive 
casts, the same number had recurred seven times, or more than 
five times as often as its average. Like all methods of play, this 
method is fallible; but it seems to satisfy the old lady. She 
departs as calmly as she comes, and her bag has never the ugly 
air of vacuity that her sisters’ pouches often have. I should 
like much to know whether she gambles for pastime, or to sur- 
round a wreck of a husband with congenial luxuries, or that she 
may rear a family of orphaned nephews and nieces, Like enough, 
however, she is a selfish, miserly old thing; a lone spinster 
with a banking account and a cat, and no thought of Paradise. 
Odd too are the partnerships between men and women at the 
tables. One or other of the firm is always there, so that no link 
of the chain of numbers wrought by chance qjay escape them. 
Upon this chain they base their speculations, and build their 
hopes. Between them they occupy the same chair all the day 
long. When the one comes the other goes, like Joan and Giles 
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in the old weather indicators ; and work and winnings are in 
common. They are extremely cautious in their play, never 
venturing a coin without what they conceive to be a vast pre- 
ponderance of odds in their favour. 

These are the people who live by the tables, though they are 
not of the tables. It is a hard profession ; but custom has, I 
suppose, made it acceptable to them. It is also a lucrative pro- 
fession: as their entire original capital need not have been more 
than a thousand francs. Upon this they may earn an income of 
a thousand pounds a year between them, or they may earn less. 
But the sort of anxiety they suffer is a strain upon the brain to 
counterbalance even a thousand a year. Besides, they live 
expensively, being thoroughly imbued with the carpe diem 
principle. And of course they have deliberately turned their 
backs upon most of those institutions of convention which to 
the majority of us represent all the genuinely good things of this 
life. 

Man and wife sometimes combine in a partnership of this 
kind. You can tell these married ones, I fancy, by the way in 
which the woman overhauls her husband’s papers, accounts and 
cash when she reappears to take up control of the family affairs. 
The husband, moreover, is apt to be a lean man with long 
nervous fingers, while the wife, on the contrary, is fat and decided 
in her movements. The former may, by his appearance, be a 
skilled mathematician—a wrangler in his day; and the latter 
the kitchen-maid who ensnared him, and was the first cause of 
his departure from the highway of rectitude. If during her 
absence at luncheon her husband has lessened the partnership 
estate, the wife gives him a look fit to kill. Diabolical indeed 
must be the curtain lectures of such a spouse after a day of mis- 
fortune. It were better for the mathematician never to have been 
born, or, since his birth was unavoidable, to have done miserably 
at mathematics in the spring-time of his days. 

There is less dramatic entertainment in observation of the men 
gamesters as a class. Among them there is too much of the 
restrained passion, which makes them comparable to the deep 
waters of a smooth, rapid stream. They consume inwardly. 
Our own countrymen carry the palm for this sang froid. The 
ladies look with unconcealed astonishment at the young English- 
man who loses ten thousand francs a minute without opening his 
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mouth; and they are even more amazed when he gathers his 
winnings with the same impassiveness. 

I have never yet seen a woman play high. She will fritter 
away gold pieces with extreme recklessness ; but the chances are 
it is because she knows no easier and more agreeable way to 
lighten her very full purse. Nor will she get within viewing 
distance of the shores of ruin. 

But our stronger appetites put us in greater peril from the first. 
Besides, the Casino works upon passions that are more in abey- 
ance with the majority of women than with us. The heiress, 
whom you might think a possible prey to her surroundings, will 
look with horror or disgust at the demi-mondaines, and be 
content to remark about the magnificence of the saloons that all 
is “very pretty.” 

There is a little kiosk set in the Casino gardens by a path that 
leads from the railway station. I suppose it is so located to win 
attention from the tourists who, in spring, flock to Monte Carlo 
by tens of thousands. Here, among sundry innocent trifles, such 
as lead pencils and matches, you may buy various Vade-mecums 
for the tables. There is that celebrated booklet of Captain Cute, 
“How to win at Monte Carlo,” price two shillings ; and others of 
a kindred nature stand alongside it. Captain Cute tells his tale 
in about 10 pages, each line of which he values to the beginner 
at a gold piece. If he is to be credited, the administration 
offered him a stupendous sum for the copyright of the book, 
which of course they wished to destroy. I have heard of another 
manual which you may buy only with difficulty, and for which 
you must pay something over £20. This, however, is not to be 
seen on the kiosk; but the purchaser may rely upon making a 
fortune out of it, if he be of fit intelligence. 

It is impossible to say how far these publications influence 
players ; but it is safe to affirm that they a// lead in one direction. 
The Bank, and in the end the Bank alone, profits by them. The 
girl who points to the hundred-franc piece of gold which she 
wears as a brooch, and tells you she won it through the system- 
book at the first trial, may be urged to recount her later 
experiences under the same guidance. , 

Curious are the superficial changes which a few months work 
in this or that man who has become a frequenter of the tables. 
It may be a rise from rags (speaking in metaphor only, since the 
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administration declines to admit the threadbare) to opulence ; or 
a descent from wealth to beggary. 

As an illustration, I recall an unclean, shabby little man with 
a long nose, who in February appeared to have come down to 
Monte Carlo by an excursion train from Paris, and to have 
visited the tables for the first time. He was eager in asking for 
information how to play, and very excited about his crowns. 
Four months later I returned to Monte Carlo, and found my 
friend had ripened into a cool player by method. His clothes 
were new and of a pretentious cut. He wore rings and a heavy 
watch-chain of gold ; and his play was by the handful of 
napoleons at a time. He played a single game of vouge and 
noir, and seemed to do well. I doubt if he will ever return to 
his native place. The champagne suppers of Monte Carlo, I 
warrant, please him prodigiously. In February he was un- 
mistakably plebeian and fresh, but in June he might have 
assumed to be a duke had he cared to clean his nails. 

A pleasanter figure was a certain little Polish baron, with 
twinkling eyes almost hid by the near meeting of his cheeks and 
pendulous eyebrows. He was a man in the sixties, and an 
unlikely victim. One evening he had famous luck. He entered 
the saloon laughing uproariously, and behind him came his wife, 
laughing likewise, and an apologetic old gentleman who may 
have been his secretary, his confidential valet, or a dependent 
relative. There was no doubting that they had dined well and 
drunk champagne. 

“T shall do something to-night!” said the Baron, as he took a 
chair: which was civilly surrendered to him. He spoke truth. 
As long as he played he won. Every roll of the ball brought him 
thirty or forty pieces of gold. He played a complex game, and 
that he understood it was strong testimony to the worth of his 
head. At last he rose with a merry chuckle and said “ Enough!” 
And with the baroness and the apologetic old gentleman in his 
train, he departed from the room. The croupiers looked after 
him and smiled. This was evidently a shrewd old baron. He 
and his wife (who played in his steps when she saw what a vein 
of gold he had struck) carried off about twenty thousand francs. 
And it had cost them no anxiety; for throughout they had 
laughed and joked and talked with domestic ease. So capricious 
a rogue is the Demon of Chance ! 
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This fortunate baron showed admirable worldly wisdom the 
next day. He appeared at the tables and tested his luck. 
There seemed a doubt about its tendency, and so he amused 
himself with five-franc pieces. On such investments it mattered 
little whether he lost or won. 

At the other end of the same table, stood an English youth. 
He was pale enough, but said not a word. Now and again he 
took a roll of notes from his pocket, and lessened the stock by 
five. Each note was of 1,000 francs. He played £200 a stake, 
and, on an average, lost his stake in three or four ventures. He 
was fearfully in earnest, and so time after time he had to recur 
to his pocket. It was grievous to see how the roll of notes 
diminished in bulk. At length there were but ten left. These 
he counted, and counted a second time; his fingers trembling 
in spite of himself. He divided them into parts ; and put five 
notes on “rouge,” and the other five on numbers 30, 31, 32, 33, 
and 34 respectively. “ Wessieurs, le jeu est fait! Rien ne va 
plus,” cries the croupier ; the roulette turns; off spins the ball ; 
there is a moment of hesitation ; it stumbles against the parti- 
tion of number 32; goes off again, and at length trips into 
number 13. “ Zveize: noir gagne,’ cries the croupier, and the 
boy turns on his heel, and leaves the room. “Poor fellow!” 
whispers someone. “What a fool!” says someone else. “ He 
has lost a fortune!” observes a third. “English, of course?” 
questions a fourth, with a lifting of her eyebrows. The elderly 
gentleman (respectable as a Scotch deacon) who represents the 
administration, and who, for the last quarter of an hour, has 
watched the play at this table, with his arms folded behind his 
back, now shrugs his shoulders, and turns to speak to an acquain- 
tance. But by this time the game is ready again, and the young 
Englishman is forgotten. Perhaps he has gone out to borrow a 
hundred francs upon his watch* perhaps—anything. 

It is well that there is comedy also in the Monte Carlo air 
Witness this couple of Americans. The husband is here at his 
wife’s urgings, and both seem ignorant of the scheme of the 
tables. “What zs z¢ you want, my dear?” asks the husband 
petulantly, in reply to his spouse’s whisperings. he is playing 
Eve’s part over again. But her Adam is a match for her. He 


* The waiters of his hotel will accommodate him at about two francs per cent., per 
diem ; or seven hundred and thirty per cent. per annum. 
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puts a hundred-francs piece on each of the three twelves, five 
times in succession, and pretends that he is winning. Probably 
he has bought experience here years ago. 

There is no end to the material for such biography and such 
sketches, a few of which I have thus attempted to outline. All 
the year round, Monte Carlo receives recruits. The colonist 
with a fat purse, over for a run in Europe; the Italian noble- 
man, tired of the monotonous and heavy festivity of his capital, 
or the dreary routine of his country house ; the Russian princess 
panting for strong sensations; the Parisian journalist with a 
heart full of hopes, and a literary commission from his editor ; 
the tradesman who ought to know better ; the parson in mufti; 
the lone spinster whose periodical disappearances from her native 
village are variously accounted for; the doctor, who has hurried 
down south to choose a health resort for a patient: all pro- 
fessions, all ages, of all ranks and conditions, and of all coun- 
tries that claim to be civilized—Monte Carlo welcomes them all 
in its own unique way. 

In the spring time so great is the crush* that there is some- 
times civil war round about the tables, and a chair may be 
said to have its price. And in the heart of summer, when it is 
a mortal effort to assail the approaches to the Casino, though 
ever so cunningly protected by white raiment, a broad sun-hat, 
smoked glasses, and an umbrella; even then the tables 
have their muster. But when the sun is high, play is then apt 
to be languid ; nor can ever so many tumblers of the liquorice 
water, which:the administration gratuitously dispenses at the 
hands of its perspiring lackeys, stave off the thirst which then 
almost palsies the energies of the gamester. The man with a 
heart out of gear may be earnestly dissuaded from Monte Carlo 
in the dog days. 

But I have said enough. I hope, in conclusion, no one will 
expect from me a comminatory service of maledictions upon the 
Casino. That would surely be a work of supererogation. 
Besides, it would not be congenial. Viewed from the standpoint 
of sentiment and hyperbole, Monte Carlo may be what it has 
been termed ; “ A wound covered with flowers ;” and, politically, 
* About 500,000 visitors, the majority English, say the authorities. But five years ago 


France was reputed to provide fifty per cent. of the gamblers, and Italy a further twenty- 
five per cent. 
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“An impudent contempt for the fundamental principles of 
Society and States, which are based upon family life, and the 
useful labour of others.” I daresay it is both. Nor would I for 
one cry “Shame” upon any European power or combination of 
powers which crushed the small state of Monaco under an iron 
heel, from moral motives. Nevertheless, I esteem it the most 
fascinating spot upon our very interesting little globe. 


Ce ES ACHASDD 


“ The cho.” 
AFTER HANS ANDERSEN. 


I. 


“COME along, Billy, and don’t cry; we've only tuppence more 
to get.” 

“T’se so—c—cold,” sobbed Billy. 

“ Mebbe they’d give us something at that house with the 
light, across the street. Come along and gi’ me your hand.” 

Billy placed his pinched, benumbed fingers in his sister’s palm, 
and the two ragged little figures hurried across the dull, dimly- 
lighted street, whilst the cutting wind blew the fast-falling snow 
right in their faces and made them shiver in every limb. Mary 
was just as cold as Billy, but she had had a longer experience 
of life and its hardships, and she knew it was useless to murmur 
thereat. Besides, Granny had told her not to come back 
that night without a shilling, and they had only got tenpence. 
Only tenpence! it doesn’t seem much; yet they had been out 
for more than three hours, and they had sung about home, 
sweet home, oh, so many times, to get that tenpence. Some- 
times they sang this, their only song, three or four times in 
succession without obtaining a single coin. People would stop 
for a moment and stare at the two ill-clad children, then they 
would move on, filled with some sort of pity, perhaps, but not 
remembering of how much more benefit a copper, however 
small, would be than mere empty-handed sympathy ; or, if 
remembering, seeking to forget the fact that they carried a purse. 
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And often when Billy,—lifted up for the purpose in Mary’s arms, 
—had rung a door-bell, the door would be opened and shut 
again in their faces with the words, “Be off, at once!” 

So they had sung their song over and over and over to earn 
tenpence, and there was still twopence to be made. Their poor 
little throats were dry and sore and their feet were very cold and 
weary, for nearly all the houses had been shut up for the night 
about an hour ago and more, and the children had had to 
traverse long stretches of street in order to find houses in which 
lights betokened that the occupants had not yet gone to bed. 

No wonder that little Billy began to cry at last; his sister felt 
inclined to cry too, only she knew she must not give way whilst 
there was twopence wanting to make upher shilling. Granny’s 
beatings and curses were harder to bear than the bitter wind 
and the driving snow. For herself, she would not have minded 
the blows and harsh words so very much either, but there was 
Billy, he was so small and so pinched that Mary could not bear 
to see him beaten, and Granny was always worse on a cold 
night ; her affection for the gin-bottle always increased in pro- 
portion to the badness of the weather. Mary bravely gulped 
down the sob which was rising in her throat, and hastened 
towards the house with the light. She set Billy down on the 
doorstep out of the way of the drifting snow, and she stood up 
alone by the side of the foot pavement and sang the old familiar 
song. The soughing wind drowned her notes, and the white 
hurricane almost took her breath away, but she struggled on to 
the very end. 

“Now, Billy, git up and ring the bell.” 

Billy did not hear ; he had fallen fast asleep from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

“ Billy,” she shouted, giving him a shake. “ Billy, here’s the 
pleeceman coming,” as she heard the tramp, tramp, close at 
hand and caught sight of the yellow gleam of a lantern glinting 
through the mist of snow. 

“ Ise so tired, Mary,” feebly answered the child, trying to rise. 

“ Now then, move on!” said the merciless policeman, turning 
his bull’s-eye on‘ the children. 

Mary raised her little brother in her arms, and, wrapping the 
corner of her threadbare shawl around him, obeyed in silence. 

Slowly enough, on account of her burden, she made her way 
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through two or three streets until she came to a brilliantly- 
lighted gin-shop, and in front of it she stopped and once more 
began her song, still clasping Billy in her arms. - Presently half- 
a-dozen men lounged out of the door and stared at her with 
dazed, drunken looks; they walked off with unsteady gait, one 
of them throwing her the metal cap of a bottle to mock her with 
its clink and glitter. Inside, the lights disappeared one by one, 
the doors were banged and barred, and Mary knew there was no 
chance of any more money that night; the gin-shops were 
always the last places to close. 

“There’s no place like home,” she ended sadly, and little Billy 
half whispered, half sang the words with her. She pressed his 
curly head closer to her shoulder and wrapped a bigger corner 
of her shawl about him, he was so cold, and, with a sigh that 
came from her very heart, she turned her footsteps towards 
home—er home, what a mockery it was !—a wretched garret in 
a back street near a mile away. When she reached the house 
she could scarce drag herself up the four flights of narrow, creak- 
ing stairs, her little legs were so weary and her whole body so 
racked with pain and shivering with cold. As for Billy, he was 
asleep, so fast asleep that her attempts to waken him were 
fruitless. 

Granny was sitting half asleep by an old rickety table, a 
bottle at her elbow and an empty glass in her hand. In another 
bottle a small bit of tallow candle was stuck awry, gave a feeble 
light, and wasted most of its substance on the improvised candle- 
stick. When Mary opened the door, the old woman awoke, starting. 

“Much—a-much ’d you git ?” she asked in a thick voice. 

“ Tenpence.” 

“Tenpence! you lazy brat! I'll P 

“Wait till I put Billy down.” She dodged the old woman 
and went over to the heap of rags in the corner—Billy’s bed and 
her own. Granny had a mattress and a blanket for herself in 
another corner. 

“Gim—Gimme it!” shouted the old woman. In her 
anxiety to possess the money, she staggered after Mary, candle 
in hand, when her eyes fell on Billy lying motionless on the 
rag heap; she gave a kind of chuckle. 

“Wot luck!” she cried, bending down to peer into his white 
face, and taking his cold hand in her rough grasp. 


4 
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“Wot luck! A mouth less to feed—and Billy wasn’t no use. 
Gimme the tenpence: I can have some more gin to-night, for I’ll 
be gittin’ the buryin’ money. Wot luck! I know’d I wouldn’t 
pay in long. Wot luck!” 


II. 


Nort until Mary had seen him laid in a tiny grave two days later 
did she realize how lonely she was without Billy. She had 
nobody now in all the big world to care for—nobody to care for 
her. “Granny” was not her granny at all; but only an old 
woman she and Billy had lived with ever since their mother died. 
Mary remembered her mother quite well, and she often cried 
because she was dead, yet she missed Billy far more than she 
had ever missed her mother. When her mother died there was 
Billy left—now Billy was gone, and there was nobody. “ Billy 
wasn't no use,” Granny had said. That was true in a sense. 
He didn’t make money like Mary, for he couldn’t sing unless she 
was with him, and, even then, very badly. But, oh! how much 
use he was to the poor, lonely little sister, no one but she could 
know. 

Just to feel his small fingers in her own made her remember 
that she had someone to live for, that she must sing well, that 
Billy might get a bit of supper. Now she had to go out all 
alone, and stand by the side of the footpath and listen to the 
jeers of the passers-by, and there was nobody to comfort her by 
being there beside her. For many and many a day after he 
died she could scarcely sing a note. She could only sit bya 
railing and cry, and then Granny was so angry when she 
came home without money, and beat her worse than she had 
ever done before. The only thing that reconciled Mary to 
Billy’s absence was the thought that he was out of the reach of 
Granny’s treatment. She wondered if he got beaten in Heaven. 
The clergyman in the cemetery had told her that Heaven was 
the name of the place Billy had gone to, and that there he would 
sing all day long. Would he be able to sing without her—and 
would he get beaten if he couldn’t? Perhaps not: for someone 
had once told her that Heaven was a beautiful place, where 
everybody was ‘happy. 

Nevertheless she often wished Billy would come back— wished 
it more and more as the days went on: somehow, everything 
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seemed to be going from bad to worse; everything went wrong 
since Billy’s death. Often she couldn’t sing, no matter how she 
tried; she had such a dreadful cough. She couldn’t walk 
very far either without getting dreadfully tired, and her head 
ached and burned at night. Granny drank more gin than 
ever, and was, in consequence, crosser than ever. If Billy were 
only back, perhaps—— and an idea struck her all at once. He 
might come back if he knew all about it. 

One afternoon she set out for the cemetery where he was 
buried. It wasa long, long way off, and she had to rest a great 
many times; so that when she reached it, darkness was already 
setting in. She knew quite well whereabouts Billy’s grave was ; 
it was near an angle of the high wall, and just beside it there 
was a big, dark tree, with pink, waxen-looking berries on it. 

“ Billy,” she whispered, softly, sitting down on the rank grass 
beside the little mound and placing her lips close to the earth ; 
“ Billy, darling, I want to tell you something.” She listened, 
but there was no answer. “Oh! Billy, I want you to come 
back—I’m so lonely.” 

Again no answer. 

It was nearly quite dark, and Mary began to feel afraid, for 
there were no lamps like there were in the streets. 

“It’s getting dark, Billy, and we won’t be able to find our way 
home if you don’t come quick.” 

Still there was no answer. 

Great tears gathered in Mary’s eyes. “I wonder if Heaven’s 
so very far down that he can’t hear me?” she thought. “It 
didn’t look far the day he went.” 

The clergyman’s words came back to her, Billy had “ gone to 
Heaven to sing all day long,” he had said. If Billy was singing 
he might not be able to hear. She put her ear to the ground 
and. listened, but in vain. “Perhaps he doesn’t know it’s me. 
I know what I’ll do—I'll sing, and he’ll be sure to know it’s me 
that’s singing.” 

She stood up, and gathered all her strength to sing, so that he 
would hear and recognize her. Through the evening stillness 
the childish voice rang out, clear and sweet as an angel’s. 


‘«* Home, sweet home—there’s no place like home !’” 


She broke off suddenly. 
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“He hears me!” she cried in delight. “ He’s singing it along 
with me, like he used to.” 

She continued her song, and that other mystic voice repeated 
the words after her. A great rapture filled all her soul because 
she was so near to Billy—why, he must be close at hand. It 
wasn’t so dark, either—they must be lighting lamps somewhere. 
In another minute, if the light went on increasing at this rate she 
would be able to see him. 

As she neared the close of her song, Mary slipped down on 
her knees, that she might be closer to Billy. Lighter and lighter 
it became, and his voice was still there. Her own grew faint and 
yet fainter. 


‘** There’s no place—like—home !’” 


Her head sank on the mound, and the echo died away with 
the last word—home. Mary had reached a home fairer than 
any earthly. 
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A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


By NORA VYNNE. 


Author of ‘‘ Generosity,” ‘‘A Wife and a Friend,” &c. 
PART it. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* T will say but what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger. 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer.” 
—BROWNING, 
“ PEGGIE.” 

Peggie had just come out of a butcher’s shop in Kensington 
High Street. She started a little at the sound of her name, 
and turning, saw her husband standing with his hand out- 
stretched, and a look of genuine but moderate pleasure at the 
meeting on his face. Seeing her look of dismay, he coloured, 
his face fell, and he made a movement to withdraw his hand, 
when rapidly changing the hand that held a parcel under her 
cloak, she held out the right cordially enough to cause his face 
to clear again. 

“You are not annoyed at the mere sight of me, I hope. It 
was very fortunate for me that I met you. I wanted to speak 
to you on a matter of business—important business. May I 
walk down the street with you? You are walking, are you 
not ?” 

“Yes. I always do when I have time. One is in danger of 
forgetting how to walk in London. One of the first things I 
noticed when I came was that if you ask a policeman the way 
anywhere, he never by any chance tells you the way—he tells 
you what ’bus to take.” * 

“You look very prosperous, Peggie, and very pretty. Whata 
dignified cloak that is you are wearing! How are you getting 
on?” 2 
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“Excellently,” she answered, with rather overdone satisfac- 
tion in her voice. “I am getting on fast and earning a 
handsome income.” 

“TI am very glad to hear it. May I know what you are 
doing ?” 

“T would rather hear your business first.” 

“That is soon told. I left the bank, of course. Then I went 
to Paris to do some literary work for a friend, and I did it 
pretty well, it seems. I suppose I was fortunate in my friend 
or my subject. At any rate, he was more than satisfied.” 

Rahere was trying to speak with a sort of careless modesty, 
but the exultation he really felt at his own wonderful good luck 
would show through it. 

“Where are you living now ?” she asked. 

“ Here, in town.” 

She stopped short in dismay. 

“Qh, how horrid!” she said. 

“Why? What’s the matter? Isn’t the town big enough to’ 
hold both of us? I shan’t interfere with you. I am getting 
along very happily by myself.” 

“What are you doing ?” 

“T was going to tell you just now when you interrupted me. 
My friend was so well satisfied with the work I did for him that 
he asked me to take his place on his paper while he went for a 
long holiday, and now the doctor has told him that he must not 
think of doing any brain-work again, so he has asked me to keep 
the work permanently.” 

“What is the paper ?” 

“The Zhree Sides. You must have heard of it. It is a good 
weekly, and is going to be better. The name means that it. 
professes to deal with three sides of life, political, literary and 
commercial. I am editing the political.” 

“But you know nothing whatever of politics!” she exclaimed. 

“Indeed! Iwas under the impression that I did,” he said 
with well-controlled indignation, “and I fancy they labour under 
a similar delusion at the office.” 

“I beg your pardon. I did not mean to make you angry. 
What are you?” 

‘“Tt would take too long to describe my beliefs to you, and you ° 
would not be interested in them.” 
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“Well, you need not be so indignant. I am sure I never knew 
what you were, and I don’t suppose anyone else ever did, either. 
Do you write of nothing but politics ?” 

“I have not, so far, but I am going to do the theatres after 
this. Why, what in the world is the matter? Why are you in 
such a rage ?” 

“Oh, how hateful—how hateful!” she cried. “I might have 
known something detestable was coming when you looked so 
pleased.” 

“What is hateful? What do you mean? Why should I not 
get on as well as you? Good Heavens, Peggie, are you going 
to scratch my face?” 

She looked very much like it, but perhaps the fact of their 
being in a public street protected him, but she still looked at 
him with eyes positively flaming with anger. 

“There was never anything so superlatively hateful since the 
creation of the world,” she panted. “And just when I had a 
chance of getting on, too.” 

“How does it affect you?” he asked puzzled. “What are 
you doing, Peggie ?” 

“Why, I am an actress—at least,” correcting herself hastily, 
“T am on the stage, and I have just got a really good part in 
this new piece that is coming out at Cavan’s theatre, and now 
you will be able to criticise me.” 

Rahere burst out laughing. 

“The situation is novel and interesting,” he said. “ And 
after all, who has a better right than a husband to criticise 
his wife. You need not mind, Peggie. Other people criticise 
you, I suppose.” 

Two great tears of vexation rushed up into Peggie’s eyes. 
She blinked them away until they hung sparkling on her black 
lashes. 

“T have never been worth noticing before,’ she said, catching 
her breath, “and |now, when I have my chance, that it should 
be you—you who will tell people—that I can’t act a bit.” 

“I don't know why you should suppose that I would be so 
spiteful,’ he said angrily. “You must know €ery well that I 
shall do nothing of the sort. Such athing would be utterly 
contemptible. I shall speak of youas I would of any stranger. 
I shall say the truth, neither more nor less.” 
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“Why, that is just it,” said Peggie almost sobbing. “That 
will be the truth. I can’t act abit. I knew someone would 
have to say so, but I did not think it would be you.” 

“Can’t act!” cried Rahere. “Then what did you go on the 
stage for?” 

“Well, I thought I could. I thought it would be quite 
easy.” 

“ Ah, lots of people think that, but they don’t always manage 
to find out their mistake,” said Rahere wisely. “ But how on 
earth did you get into Cavan’s company?” 

“Why, Laura Cavan was a friend of mine before her marriage, 
so when I came to London I asked her to help me to get some- 
thing to do, and her husband gave me a very small salary to 
play very small parts—servants who have nothing to say, and 
things of-that sort. And now he is going to give me something 
really good. They have both been very kind to me. When 
first they engaged me I thought I was on the high road to fame, 
but now I know better. Still, I could have pretended to you 
that I was getting on all right if only you were not a critic, but 
now it will be your positive duty to tell the public that I can’t 
act at all. Oh,” stopping short in almost a frenzy of anger, 
“oh, I did not think it was in me to hate any one as I hate you 
at this moment.” 

“You do look rather murderous, I must confess. Well, as I 
said before, the situation is interesting,” and he laughed once or 
twice in open enjoyment of it as he walked down the street 
beside her. 

“ Do you know,” she said furiously, after the third laugh, “ do 
you know you are positively fiendish ?” 

“T believe I am,” he said, rather flattered than otherwise. “I 
can’t help it.” 

“And yet no,” she said. “There is not enough of you to 
rise to the dignity of friendhood ; impish would be the better 
word.” 

This did not please him so well, but as he knew it had been 
said solely to irritate him he took no notice. 

“Really, Pegifie,” he said presently, “I am very sorry for 


you. 


“JT know you are, and you enjoy being sorry for me, you are 
just that sort of man.” 
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“{ know that I am a very indifferent sort of man, but really, 
I don’t think I am so mean as you suppose me; if you are so 
bad an actress as you say—” 

“I am simply vile,’ she interrupted. “If I were not so 
pretty, no one would tolerate me for a moment.” 

“Well, if you are, I doubt it mind, but if you are, I will be 
as gentle as I can, conscientiously—you see I am new to 
journalism, and still have a conscience. There is generally 
something that one can find to praise in everyone, I will try to 
find your best points, and I will be silent about the rest. It 
will be a trifle dishonest, but I will do so much for you.” 

“That I should live to take favour from you!” she ex- 
claimed miserably. 

“It is hard'on you. I really sympathise with you, Peggie, I 
should not like it myself if the situation were reversed, but 
then you would not be so kind to me as I am going to be to 
you. Tell me more about yourself. Do you play under your own 
name? How is it I have never heard of you?” 

“No one would ever have heard of me,” said Peggie, with 
despairing frankness, “if Mr. Cavan had not quarrelled with his 
wife. I should have gone on announcing people in a faint voice, 
at thirty shillings a week all my life; only she is fond of me, 
and he is very fond of her, and wanted to make up the quarrel, 
so he gave me this part, and she forgave him, and now they are 
very happy again, and so was I until I met you.” 

It had taken all Rahere’s faculties to follow her somewhat 
incoherent explanation, so he dismissed the implied reproach at 
the end of it with that supercilious shrug of the left shoulder 
that had annoyed her so often in the past, and asked if she was 
playing under her own name. 

“What yours do you mean? Oh, dear no, I gave that up 
at once. I wanted to use my own unmarried name, Margaret 
Somerset, but it sounded too dignified—too Shakesperian for a 
girl who had only to come to the wings and say, ‘Colonel 
Haughton, my lady, so I cut a syllable or two off, and 
kept Pearl Somers, Pearl is a pet name for Margaret, you 
know.” a 

“Yes, I remember ; I have called you by it one or twice. I 
don’t think the name suited you.” 

“We are nearly at my rooms,” said Peggie, “and I have not 
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heard a a word of the business about which you wished to speak 
to me” 

“No more you have, I will tell you now, it won’t take long. 
You remember that I told you I would leave that thousand 
pounds in the Lowham bank for you to draw on if you required 
any?” 

“Yes. Did you?” 

“Of course I did. Well, I don’t want to leave it there any 
longer.” ° 

“I would not, they only give you two and a half per. cent. 
and if it stayed there till the end of the world I would not use it.” 

“TI can quite believe it. You are just the sort of woman to 
starve rather than act sensibly, but my withdrawing the money 
from the bank will not make any difference to you, you can 
still have what you want by writing to me at the office of the 
Three Sides.” 

“I don’t want anything from the 7hree Sides but good 
notices, and I shan’t get those, because the new editor is a very 
conscientious man.” 


“Do you take no interest whatever in what I am going to do 
with this money ?” asked her husband, querulously. 

“Of course I take an interest, what are you going to do with 
it?” 


“Pray don’t pretend interest if you don’t feel it,” he said, 
“only if you would but be sensible, and admit that you have a 
claim on my prosperity, it would give me another inducement 
to get rich, that is all.” 

“You don’t expect to get rich by editing a paper, do you?” 

“No, but by owning a paper in part.” 

She looked a little astonished. 

“ But it is only a thousand you have in the bank, you cannot 
buy much of a share in a paper for that.” 

“No, but I am going to borrow two thousand more and put 
it together with my own thousand into the Zhree Sides, and I 
mean to make the 7hvee Sides what it has never been yet.” 

“ Of course you do, and I meant to be a great actress ; people 
who are as young‘iis we are always mean to do such wonderful 
things.” 

“There will be no doubt about this. The circulation of the » 
paper has almost tripled itself during the last two months.” 
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“ Because of your work ?” 

“TI did not say so.” 

Nor he did not think so, though had he done so he would 
not have been very far wrong. He had a light-hearted, clear- 
sighted way of stating what he thought, and what he thought 
was as often rightas not, and the public, which respects accuracy 
but loves vivacity, had not been slow to find out the improvement 
in the paper. 

But Peggie was considering the financial side of the matter. 

“How can you borrow the money?” she asked. “You can 
give no security, can you ?” 

“There will be no difficulty about that, I have found some 
one who will lend it to me on my note of hand.” 

“What, herein London? Had you not to go to Arcadia for 
him?” 

“No, I believe he is ‘in the city, but, wherever he is, he is 
quite willing to lend the money.” 

“A philanthropist, evidently. Don’t trust him, there must be 
something queer about a man who will lend money without 
security.” 

Rahere was really angry now, for nothing so rouses a man’s 
indignation as to have a woman show doubt of his business 
capacities ; however little he may know of business, it stands 
to reason that all women, especially his wife, ought to know 
less. 

“JT don’t presume to dispute your superior wisdom and know- 
ledge of the world,” he said, severely, “but I may perhaps be 
allowed to remind you that however little you may think of me, 
however poor an opinion you may hold of myself and my 
abilities, there may be some who rate me more highly, I don’t 
say more justly: some who believe in me and my work, and 
are ready to ‘back their opinion.’ Moreover, I am to get this 
money through a respectable solicitor, and I assure you that the 
interest Iam to pay is by no means Arcadian.” He had talked. 
his temper away by this time, and ended quite cheerfully. “Oh, 
it’s all right, Peggie, really.” 

“How much of the paper will you be able tgbuy? Half? A 
quarter ?” 

“More likely one ninth or one fifteenth. Iam not doing this 
hastily or recklessly, you must know. The paper will pay soon 
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a much higher percentage than I shall have to pay for the 
borrowed money.” 

“ Because of your business capacities ? ” 

“T did not say so.” 

But he did think so this time. A man who knows so little 
of business that he can scarcely talk the language, is sure to 
imagine he has a talent for commercial enterprise. If Peggie 
had sneered at his writing, which, as has been said, was excep- 
tionally good, and far more likely to increase the sale of any 
paper than his business management, he would scarcely have 
been even annoyed with her, but her doubts of his certainty of 
success in speculation made him really very angry indeed for a 
moment or two, though it was not in his nature to be angry for 
very long together. 

“This is where I live,” said Peggie, presently. “I went to a 
boarding house at first, but the people were so dreadful, that I 
fled in dismay. You don’t know what remarkable people there 
are in the world until you go to a third-rate boarding-house. I 
live by myself in a flat now.” 

“ Are you not going to ask me to come in, Peggie? I am 
sure that is something to eat that you have in that parcel, which 
I ought to have been carrying all this while, by the way. Do 
invite me to lunch, or dinner, or whatever you have at this hour ; 
you have no idea how hungry I am.” 

Peggie hesitated. 

“Don’t be inhospitable,” he went on. “Just think. I have 
been offering to share with you all the brilliant wealth that the 
future is going to bring me, only you say you won’t let me. 
Don’t grudge me a little lunch,whenI am so hungry. Besides, 
now I come to think of it, I have a right to enter by force and 
demand it!” 

“No,” she said, triumphantly. “That is all changed half-a- 
dozen years ago. You have been getting your law out of old- 
fashioned novels. Why, I could give you in charge for a 
burglarious entry, if you did ; but you may come in, if you like.” 

“Of course I may. You are so pleased at being able to set 
me right that youji do anything I asked you for the next five 
minutes! What a pretty room, Peggie—pretty, but trivial,” he 
added, as he looked round at the confusion of ornaments and 
knick-nacks. “It is very characteristic.” 
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“It is characteristic of my finances. I can’t afford anything 
solidly beautiful, but. I must have things pretty.” 

“This is something very pretty, indeed,” Rahere said, stop- 
ping before the portrait of an exceedingly good-looking boy of 
about twenty, “Who is this ?” 

“Qh, that is a nice boy I know—a very nice boy. He 
was quite alone in London, and so was I; so we made friends. 
I like him.” 

“Well,” said her husband, getting down the frame. “I am 
quite alone in London,too; so you had better make friends 
with me.” ' 

She laughed. 

“At all events I will give you some lunch. But we must 
wait on ourselves. My little girl—I have a miserable little frag- 
ment of humanity who comes in every day at fourpence an hour 
to keep things tidy—has not turned up to-day. I suspect her 
of having stayed away to join in the wild dissipation of a 
Sunday-school treat. Meanwhile, I am helpless among my 
household goods.” 


“Poor Peggie! What ashame!” 

“Oh, no, I think the poor child is right to have a good time 
whenever she can. I should in her place; I don’t blame her. 
She will only be young once. I am only anxious to see to- 
morrow whether she will tell me she stayed at home because 
her mother was ill.” 


“If she does I hope you will be properly severe.” 

“TI am sure I shan’t. We do not think it such a heinous 
crime if a well-bred school-boy cheats his master with a clever 
lie; why should we be shocked if a badly brought-up servant 
tries to cheat us with a clumsy one? We have no right to 
expect all the virtues and all the graces at the price. I would 
not undertake to do housework and tell the truth at fourpence 
an hour myself.” 

“This is a very lax theory. I always had an idea that truth 
was one of your few virtues, Peggie.” 

“I daresay. I have always noticed that the people who have 
the most lax theories for the judgment of other people’s 
actions have the most strict rules for the guid{ce of their own. 
Of course I am truthful, because my father was a high-minded 
gentleman, and his father before him, and $ I have come to in- 
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herit truth, and to keep to it, because a lie is contemptible, not 
because it is wicked. I hate a lie, not because it offends God, 
but because it is beneath me; that is not virtue, it is only 
vanity. And now,” she went on, inconsequently, “we want some 
lunch, don’t we?” 

Rahere admitted that he did. 

“Well,” she said, dropping her parcel on the table, “that is 
beef-steak. The mind of a non-domestic person never soars 
beyond beef-steak. It’s got to be cooked, somehow, and I 
don’t know where my little servant keeps anything.” 

Rahere suggésted that they should go to the kitchen and 
look. They searched in all the various cupboards and hiding- 
places, and found what they wanted or, at least, all that they knew 
they wanted—but Peggie was really just as incompetent as she 
had professed to be,and it ended in Rahere’s having to do all the 
real work, while she stood about, looking picturesquely helpless. 

Lunch was ready at last, and they got quite friendly and 
merry over it. Afterwards he moved her piano into a better 
position, hung up some pictures on nails too high for her to 
reach, discovered that her absent servant did not dust the book- 
case properly, and remarked that it would have been a longtime 
before Peggie had found out that fact for herself. Then he 
came and sat down by the fire, and asked if he might have a 
cigarette. 

Peggie accorded the permission very readily, and then, seating 
herself in the opposite chair, produced a dainty cigarette-case, 
and began smoking herself. 

“Oh, you do, do you?” said her husband, lazily debating in 
his mind whether he would be shocked or not. 

“TI do,” answered Peggie, emphatically, in her sweet and in- 
tensely feminine voice. “I have éver since that discussion in 
the Daily Telegraph. 1 read it all,day by day, and I found that 
all the people who were against women smoking wrote such 
foolish, ignorant, illogical letters, and those who were for our 
doing so were courteous, well-informed, and grammatical, so 
the only natural conclusion was, that all the cultured, sensible, 
well-bred people thought we might smoke if we liked, and that 
it was only—@ith a few dignified exceptions—the vulgar 
ignoramuses who wanted to keep a good thing all to themselves 
who objected to our doing so.” 
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“And so you took to smoking?” said Rahere, debating in 
his mind whether the pleasure of aggravating Peggie by pre- 
tending disgust would be worth the disturbance of the quiet 
enjoyment of his own cigarette, and lazily deciding that it would 
not. “Well, if it suits you, and you like it, I see no more reason 
why it should be more improper for you to smoke than for 
me to eat chocolate if I like it. Do you know what they 
say in some parts of Spain? ‘God sent tobacco to Spain,’ and 
the Spaniards said, ‘Here is something good, let us give 
thanks for it.’ God sent tobacco to England, and the men said, 
‘Here is something good. Let us take care the women don’t 
get hold of it.” 

She laughed. 

“ Well, it is true. The only real honest reason I ever heard against 
women smoking was from aman named Dorrington, a horrid, 
rich creature, who goes to Mrs. Cavan’s sometimes. He said, 
‘You see, if women smoke, that means that twice as many people 
will smoke as smoke now, and ¢#at means that tobacco will cost 
twice as much, and it is dear enough already. Now one can 
respect the honesty of sucha reasoning as that, even if one can- 
not agree with it.” 

“A great many women smoke whom you would not suspect 
of smoking,” said Rahere, lazily. “One I know, the most abso- 
lutely feminine woman I ever met in my life, a journalist, clever 
but not very strong, and fearfully overworked, was looking long- 
ingly at my cigarette the other evening, and I began to give her 
good advice. ‘Look here,’ I said, ‘ you are overtired, your head 
aches with all this noise, your nerves are all trembling with 
fatigue, and you have to go rattling home in a Hansom, and turn 
out several pages of copy by three o’clock in the morning. At 
such times as this it would do you all the good in the world. to 
soothe yourself with a couple of cigarettes in the cab.’ ‘Well,’ 
said the dear, gentle creature, with sweet, deprecating, feminine 
softness, ‘J do, but don’t tell anyone !’” 

They both laughed over the story, and then sat in one of those 
peaceful, poetic silences that only tobacco can inspire. 

“You are very nice this afternoon,” said Peggie presently, “ you 
have not contradicted me for at least ten minutvs.” 

“Oh, tobacco is such a soothing subject, I can* help being nice 
over it. Am I as nice as your boy there, by-the-way ?” 
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“ Ah, he is very nice, very nice indeed; why, he thinks I can 
act.” And she told him all about Dick Senhouse. 

He listened good-naturedly, taking an interest in what she had 
to say, and asking questions concerning her good-looking young 
friend that only showed kindly interest, and not a shadow of 
blame or jealousy. 

“Oh, we are great friends,” Peggie said, “great friends. He is 
the only human being who believes I have any talent, and the 
only one who ever will believe it. He was with me when I got 
the note from Laura Cavan settling about my going on the 
stage, and he was just as pleased as I was. We both thought I 
should be a great actress some day, only the difference was 
that I know better now, while he thinks so still. More, not only 
does he think I shall act some day, he thinks I can act now. 
Poor boy, it is a delusion, but a pleasant delusion for me; one 
sometimes does find other people’s delusions very pleasant.” 

“ Are you quite sure it is a delusion, Peggie ? People who are 
really incapable so rarely see their own incapacity.” 

“They couldn’t help themselves, if it was as patent as mine.” 

“ How do you know what you can do till you try?” 

“Well, if I cannot manage to say ‘My Lord, My Lady,’ 
decently, it isn’t likely I can play Juliet, and yet I think perhaps 
I should not even make such a mess of that as I shall of this 
detestable girl they have given me.” 

“ What is she like ?” 

“Qh, that inevitable second girl, whom everyone hates. The 
girl who skips about the stage and makes love to the other 
man—the hero’s inevitable friend, you know—who wants the 
heroine and can’t get her, and has to put up with the other 
girl, Everyone knows her, and everyone hates her, but she is 
always there, always pert and skittish, and always manages to 
marry that unhappy ‘friend’ in the last act. How he must 
detest her, how weary he must get of her skittishness and her 
love-making. Fancy me, J/e, hopping about the stage in a 
short, bunchy frock and making love to ‘Charles—his friend ’ 
(as someone labelled the poor creature in a magazine a little 
while ago). I have some kind of an idea that if they would only 
let me wear a long, loose gown and be dignified, I might be 
endurable, but*chen long, loose gowns and dignity are the inalien- 
able rights of the heroine, and I am not fit for the heroine.” 
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He looked at the graceful, stately little figure, leaning idly 
against the mantelpiece, slowly swaying a big fire-screen to 
and fro. 

“Poor Peggie, no, I can’t imagine your being hoydenish or 
forward, in spite of your cigarettes. You look like an embodi- 
ment of the imperious, but the imperious in miniature. It is 
hard, since you have not the taste for comedy, you should not 
have the physique for tragedy.” 

“It is not want of physique, my size, or rather my want of size 
would not matter, it is because I have not any genius. Well, I 
must do the best that I can.” 

“And I will say the best I can of you, I promise that.” 

Peggie went on to tell of all her stage experiences ; they were 
only the experiences of every beginner, but he found them 
interesting, so interesting indeed, that presently he was amazed 
to find how late it was, and remembered, regretfully, that he had 
an appointment. 

“Well, Peggie,” he said, looking at his watch, and deciding 
that he might allow himself five minutes more, “ Well, Peggie, 
for two people who hate each other we have had rather a good 
time, have we not ?” 

“We never hated each other, we only hated being married to 
each other.” 

“Yes, that was the mistake. It was a pity we ever tried it.” 

“ Ah, no; you see we were such nice lovers that if we had’ not 
tried we should never. have known what a mistake it was, and 
should most likely have regretted ot being married even more 
than we regret being married. It is best as it is; we have 
learned wisdom.” 

“ Have we?” he said laughing; “I don’t think I notice that 
you are any wiser than before. Don’t get wise, Peggie, wisdom 
won’t harmonise with your style of beauty. When shall I see 
you again ?” 

He was standing looking at “ That fawnskin, dappled hair of 
hers,” and at her long, white, incompetent hands, and he spoke 
quite genially. 

“Oh, when the new piece comes out.” 

“ But I mean, when may I come to lunch again ?” 

She looked at him gravely, but half frightened. 

“You don’t really mean that? You don’t really want it, I 
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think,” she said. “Of course, you must not come here any 
more.” 

“Why not? Can’t we have pleasant times together as we did 
before we made that mistake? Think how nicely we got on 
together then. Why can we not get on as well together now? 
We made a mess of it when we tried to love each other, but 
wouldn’t it be rather pleasant-to like each other just a little. 
Why not be on the same friendly footing with each other as with 
anyone else ?” 

“ Because things are very different now, and because I do not 
wish it.” 

He looked hurt and surprised. 

“You do not wish it? I did not expect that,’ he said. “I 
had really been thinking all this time that our meeting this 
morning had not been unpleasant to you, that, in fact, you had 
been enjoying the little incident as much as I, all this time. 
What a fool you must have thought me.” 

“T did enjoy it too, but it is over now, and it must not occur 
again.” 

“I should not have suggested another meeting if I had 
imagined for a moment that the idea would distress you, but I 
actually thought once or twice this afternoon that you would be 
ready to be friends again, and if that had been the case I should 
have been almost willing. But you cannot suppose that I wish 
to interfere with you for my own sake, or that I would force my 
company upon you against your wish.. I am sure I was as 
fully convinced of the necessity for our parting as you were; 
indeed, if I remember rightly, it was I who suggested the parting 
first.” 

“No matter which of us suggested it first. It was the right 
thing for us to do.” 

“T am not questioning that, I am only saying that there is no 
reason why we should not show each other a little ordinary 
civility.” 

“T think I have shown you a good deal of civility.” 

“Was it kind, Peggie, was it quite fair, to let me stay here and 
be so sweet to me, and give me such a good time, when you 
meant all the while to be so harsh at the end of it? Did you do 
it on purpose to humiliate me ?” 

“No, I did not, of course,” she answered angrily. “How could 
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I know you would expect anything different? Our meeting was 
an accident, and we made the best of it, but it was an accident 
that must not occur again.” 

“We shall be sure to meet somewhere or other, if you intend 
going into society at all.” 

“Well, if we meet, we do not know each other.” 

“Do you mean to say that if we meet in the street, or in any- 
one’s house, I am to pass you as a stranger ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. If that is what you want, I agree. Why not? 
It is no pleasure to me to speak to you unless my doing so 
pleases you. Let us be strangers since you prefer it; only if 
you regret your choice, don’t ask me to change again. You 
have admitted that I was a tolerable lover, I know I was a 
grievously bad husband, but now I could have been a very good 
friend if you would have had it so. . . . You will not? Well 
then, strangers be it. I shall not protest against your choice 
again, now, or in the future. If you let me go out from your door 
a stranger to-day, we are strangers all our lives.” 

“That is what I want.” 

“Then geod-bye.” 

He went out of the room without looking at her again ; he had 
reached the hall door, and got it half open, when Peggie ran out 
into the passage after him. 

“T say,” she called. 

It was a vulgarism, but we English have nothing convenient 
by which to call the attention of anyone who is not looking our 
way unless we say a name, and Rahere suddenly remembered 
that Peggie had not once called him by his name, free as he had 
been with hers. He turned in answer to her call. 

“Well ?” 

“You won’t let your ill-temper make you any harder on me 
than you meant to be in the 7hvee Sides, will you?” 

Rahere said a word that a man ought not. to say, even to his 
wife, and slammed the entrance door behind him. 






(To be continued.) 
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Eastward tho! 


ALL roads are proverbially said to end at Rome; so at that rate 
they do not terminate in the wilds of Shoreditch and Hoxton. 
A long, devious road takes you there, from the land of the West, 
and you may think yourself lucky if you get there at all. I had 
longed, being a West Ender, to go to the place from which the 
“Wise Men” came, principally from the feeling that I might 
pick up some of their wisdom, but, also, being afflicted with the 
feminine —— (fill up the blank yourself, my sportive reader) 
of Curiosity, I took unto myself as guide, philosopher and friend, 
a youth, Hoxtonian bred, who was perfectly conversant with, 
as he called it, the entire bag of Hoxtonian tricks. To him I 
confided my secret longing, saying to him, sore Dr. Johnson, 
“Let us take a walk down Shoreditch.” He directly responded, 
“Right y’are Governor; I’m on.” Sempronius, my companion 
(that is not his right name by any means), is what is called an 
“ikey” boy; ze. preternaturally knowing, and, with a sweet 
and dove-like manner, is as artful as “they” are generally 
made. 

We started from Chalk Farm. Our railway journey, as long 
as it lasted, was depressing enough, what with suburban 
villas, manufactories and ghastly stations. The very flowers in 
the Station Masters’ gardens seemed afflicted with a sense of 
melancholy as we passed, and bowed their heads ; though, per- 
chance, the great heat and drought may have had something to 
do with their appearance. 

At Shoreditch we got out, and my experience of the Wild 
East began. 

Huge manufactories of furniture (here those wondrous articles 
of furniture, which are hawked about the West End streets are 
made ; articles which come to pieces at once, sans géne), boots 
and every article of the shoddy kind; large streets with divers 
ill-favoured ramifications, and cestermongers, carrying on their 
trade, meet the eye in turn. I feel quite certain that had the 
amount of stale vegetables (principally lettuces and cucumbers 
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at %%d., and those large) been eaten, well, decimation of the 
consumers would have taken a back seat ; probably, every tenth 
partaker, only, of those unhallowed vegetables would have been 
left alive. 

Trucks, loaded up with Spring onions at %d.a bunch, were 
very popular, and commanded a ready sale. Matrons, generally 
with a child in their arms, would invest in one pennyworth, 
and give the infant a single onion to play with, while the in- 
genuous babe, when not sucking it itself, would kindly insist on 
Mamma participating in the treat. Winkles, cockles and that 
lovely fish, the whelk, were there in profusion; and I heard one 
lady, with her arms folded, declare that her little Tommy (con- 
sumption staring him in the face, “and not a bit of flesh could 
that boy put on his bones”) was entirely cured by a diet of 
whelks, a shell-fish as chewable and digestible as a piece of 
ordinary sole leather. 

Here, were shops with nothing but “saveloys,” or “bags of 
mystery,” as they are there called ; there, curious shell-fish, the 
boiled havil (or small green sea crab) in profusicn, for which three 
or four hungry boys would run up, and consume them with a 
hideous relish, on the spot. Here, too, were weird-looking dried 
fish ; there, joints of meat sufficiently evil-looking to make you 
forswear animal food, and turn vegetarian for the rest of your 
days. 

Pavements, gutters, roadways, all strewn with broken vege- 
tables, resounded with the incessant din of, “ Will yer buy, buy, 
buy?” “’Ere’s your chance; ’arf a leg of prime Southdown at 
what yer like to give for it. Don’t throw away a chance. I’ve 
sent two ’ole uns and t’other ’arf up to the Mansion House, so 
now I suppose you'll say it ain’t good enough for you. Quarter 
of a pound of bullock’s liver? Thank you, Mem. Cabbage 
leaf for the lady’s liver.” 

“Pertatees, two pounds, one ‘d. and a ’alf, 4d. for seven 
pounds ; ain’t that good ernuf? Seems to me you wants ’em 
guv to you. Why, they’re better nor Her Majesty gets. I 
oughter know. My wife’s brother drives away the Royal wash- 
ing. Garn!” 

I should here remark that this peculiar phrase of “Garn” is, 
I take it, a contraction of “go on with you.” Like a German’s 
“So,” it answers, and is applied to many purposes. The too 
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jocular farceur, the raconteur, whose tales border too nearly on 
the impossible ; Phyllis, when Damon is too vivacious in his 
courting ; and the aggressor of the small boy, whose hair he pulls, 
or whose head he slaps; are told to “Garn.” Much virtue in 
“ Garn.” 

Bird fancying is much carried on with the commoner English 
birds, especially pigeons. Many of the boys you see on the 
bridges or in the parks, carrying a number of paper bags, venti- 
lated with holes, are the carriers of homing pigeons of more or 
less pure breed. On making enquiries of a young gentleman, 
he informed me, “We takes ’em out, and opens the bag, we 
chucks the bird up, and you can bet yer ’at as it gits ’ome.” 

Rabbits are everywhere to be seen in these shops: differing but 
little from those at Seven Dials—my childhood’s haunt. With 
what awful mystery was that place surrounded! I never walked 
through it except with bated breath, and a steadfast hold of my 
elder brother’s hand. Alas! it has now nearly all vanished before 
Shaftesbury Avenue. Your fancier has generally another trade ; 
tailors, I think, affecting pigeons, and shoemakers rabbits. 

I had an interview with one gentleman admiring a splendid 
stuffed buck rabbit. He discoursed with me thus, “ Ah, sir! 
shall never make up ’is loss. Wouldn't a-took a tenner for 
’im—was a little income to me, an’ at our Saturday night shows 
at the ‘ Flower-pot an’ ’Arp, ’e allus took the prizes for pints 
(points), pints! pints!!! ’E ’ad got pints, an’ I should a ’ad 
‘im now but for a artis’ cove, as borrowed ’im of me. I says to 
‘im, ‘Don’t excite Gladstone, as ’is temper is easy riz, an’ it 
ain't much to boast on at the best o’ times. What does that 
bloomin’ paint-slinger do? He was a paintin’ a lot o’ rabbits a 
watchin’ a old josser as was asleep under a tree. I says to ’im, 
‘Don’t let him loose with no other live rabbits.’ He says to me, 
‘I ain’t got no live rabbits.’ With a’eavy ’art I takes Gladstone 
up to the ’ouse in a ’amper, leaves ’im, an’ still a feelin’ a sinkin’ 
like, goes an’’as a damper to while away the two ’ours whilst 
W. Ewart was a fulfillin’ ’is artistic dooties. When I gits to the 
‘ouse, the artis’ cove ’e tells me as W. Ewart wos an old savage, 
an’ takes me into the ‘ Stoodiho,’ I thinks they calls it, an’ there 
was a stuffed rabbit tore all to pieces. The artis’ cove’s back 
’ad been turned for some five minutes, an’ when ’e come back, 
wot I saw, then ’e saw. ’E pays the money, gives me a bob for 
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myself, an’ I carts W. E. hoff. But now comes the worst. 
W. E. refused ’is food, ’is ’art fairly broke with the deceit, an’ he 
died in six-and-thirty hours, an’ ’is dying eyes bein’ fixed on me, 
they seemed to say, ‘ Guv’nor, ’ow could you let such a plant be 
played hoff on your old pal ?’—Thank you, sir, I’ll take two o’ 
Irish cold.” 

With five-thirty out stream the work people of the male and 
female persuasion, of every trade. “ Yiddish” isa common tongue, 
and much used by the Polish Jew tailors, victims of sweaters. 
It is a most unintelligible jargon, and was, I think, the mother 
tongue of the martyred Lipski, who fell a victim to the popular 
prejudice against murder. Plenty of Irish were to be seen, 
quiet, peaceful and retiring as usual (as Artemus Ward would say, 
“This is wrote sarkastic”). Irish cockneys, born at St. Giles, 
and speaking as broad a Galway brogue as you could wish, 
noisy, quarrelsome, and offering to fight anyone who was at a 
decided disadvantage to themselves: and the “ Yiddishers”! 
such a crew, dirty, greasy, and shirtless, with a cringing and 
slouching manner, as who should say, “Suffering is the badge 
of our tribe.” 

Then there were the ladies (God bless ’em) wearing the 
latest Hoxton fashions. Short petticoats of a light chintz; thick 
boots, legs to match; white apron ; plaid woollen shawl, crossed 
modestly over bosom; a marvellous fringe, and a hat that 
really deserves a paragraph to itself. Colour, mauve generally, 
quite eighteen inches high, above it a bow of ribbons, and two 
large ostrich feathers at the side; quite without pride. One 
lady in my hearing, politely requested a gentleman to stand her 
“a’arf o black an’ tan”; which, Sempronius informs me is a 
compound of porter and ale; upon which the gentleman as 
politely requested the lady “to go an’ chew coke,” which the 
same authority informs me, is a very courteous refusal. 

The two staple places of amusement here, are the Britannia 
Theatre, the “Brit” as it is affectionately called by the Hox- 
tonians (which has been described ad nauseam and had therefore 
best be let alone), and the Theatre of Varieties. This house is 
of good size, good appearance, and inside is nicely decorated ; 
it has private boxes, a dress circle, divided into three, of which 
the two side divisions are lower priced, a gallery, and a pit; 
prices, 6d., 4d., 3d., 2d. There are velvet cushions round in 
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front of the dress circle, and the whole place, taking one con- 
sideration with another, is admirably well conducted. I would 
not say that the interruptions and conversations during the per- 
formance would be allowed at, say the Lyceum, but every 
latitude must be given to the gods, who, if classic, are not too 
correct ; but bless me, if the old original Thunderists were not 
Chesterfieldian, can you find fault with Shoreditch, Hackney 
and Hoxton? 

His Grace the Duke of Shoreditch, Bowman in some City 
Company of Archers, entitled Duke, by his Bluebearded 
Majesty, Harry the Eighth, would at once have said, had you 
maligned his native village: “Beshrew me, and by my hilts, 
Ifackins an’ thou retract not thy words, Sir Malapert, I will 
cram them down thy baseborn gullet, and then crack thy 
knave’s costard for thee.” Passed away my Lord Duke, archery 
and archers, only Jane Shore, occasionally appearing as a 
dreary melodrama. My Lord Protector, stigmatized on account 
of his physical deformities, and the great bulky, bullying 
ruffian, Henry VIII. called over the coals, because he loved, 
not wisely, but too many well. Ah me! these retrospections 
of that past (which I never saw) cause the tears to well up to 
these aged eyes, and I say, “Oh mihi preeteritos,” also “ Ichabod,” 
and then in come the apples of the Dead Sea; here sobs 
choke my utterance, and I send for a clean handkerchief to wipe 
away the superfluous moisture now coursing down my cheeks. 

The audience is very respectable. My next door neighbour 
has brought with him what he calls “his bit of muslin.” He sits 
with his arm round her neck, and his hat filled with winkles is 
between them. They have divided a hair pin, provided from 
the lady’s chevelure, and during half the time of the perform- 
ance are engaged in extracting and eating this mollusc. They 
take turn and turn about, sometimes she supplies him, or vice 
versé. Acting ona hint from her, he dives into his hat, offers 
me a standard half pint of what he calls “Wimpays,” also the 
reversion of a half hair pin, but I thank him, say I can’t eat 
shell fish so late, and give him a cigar, which he says is “ tadger,” 
(coster for right or straight), offers “Wimpays” to Sempronius, 
who I can feel shuddering internally, and then subsides to 
tobacco and Brazil nuts, of which latter oleaginous nastiness they 
put away unknown quantities. 
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Your male pittite, as indeed nine tenths of the audience here, 
is attired uniformly. The pot or cannon ball hat is your only 
wear. Your hair is cut short, as of the prison barber's handiwork, 
except in the front, where you have a fringe parted in the 
middle, very long and coming down over your forehead 
generally with two flat curls, kept in one shape by some 
fixative. 

In about 300 males in the pit, I only saw two variations 
from the pot hat, and those sported a species of cricketing 
cap, fitting tight to the skull, and now much affected in White- 
chapel. 

To the above quantity of males were only five women, all 
mothers, taking their infants with them, and giving them their 
natural diet when necessary, perfectly without ceremony. 

Performers were announced by a board being pushed forward 
from the side. The riot that arose as each performer was 
announced, was deafening. Instead of ordinary applause, there 
were fearful whistles, and cat calls—marks of approval from 
Olympus. 

The scenery was very good and prettily painted, but there 
was a general frowsy and mildewy atmosphere, attributable, 
no doubt, to the great heat acting on the damped apparel. 

The only unpleasant thought that struck one was: “What 
would happen in case of a fire?” Sempronius tried to combat 
this idea, but I told him I was prepared for the worst, and that 
my wife and my little pledges to Fortune (how kindly the 
goddess seems to have taken to the celestial pawnbroking 
business), were all provided for in the Catchem and Keepem 
Assurance Society. 

Shrieks from Olympus. “ Up goes yer cabbage leaf!” “Up 
goes yer rag!” etc., etc., and the overture begins ; four musicians, 
besides a grand piano, whose harmony is slightly interfered 
with by eight stalwart Hoxtonians and their young ladies sitting 
on the lid and declining to “cut it,” or “cheese it ””—two phrases 
implying that they had beiter go, added to, “ Yer can’t expect 
the bloomin’ old box of wires to work, if you’re atop.” Move 
they would not, and there they stopped. 

Before describing the performance, I may as well mention 
that the entire house, when it seemed best to them, made 
comments on the personal qualifications of the performers, 
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and in the words of the lamented Woodin, lately passed 
away :— 


‘* And gracious me 
Why there they sit 
In boxes, gallery and pit 
A style of crit- 
ic, by-the-bye 
Unknown to Dr. Johnson.” 

In your interest my reader, Sempronius and I braved much 
inconvenience and many dangers. Many of the performers are 
well-known to fame, and West End Music Halls. Yet will I 
tell the truth, the whole truth, nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice, and if any man can find out, for whom these 
portraits are meant, on a certificate from me, that he is correct 
in his guesses, the Editor will supply him with a new white hat 
with a black band, half a pound of tea, and a block tin stomach 
warmer. 

An overture was performed, in which the piano played but a 
poor part, the sound being carefully muffled by the visitors 
“atop” of it, and after cat calling, yelling, whistling and person- 
alities more or less accentuated, Master Blank appeared, the 
most gruesome sight, the juvenile prodigy of Music Halls, first 
favouring (?) us with a song called Dutch and a dance in Sabots, 
then in ablack velvet jacket, breeches, red stockings, and jockey 
cap, this awful child requested us to “meet him when the sun 
went down,” and did a most ghastly two or three steps at the 
end of every second line. Next the infant appeared without his 
jacket, in a highly ruffled cambric shirt, with about eight medals 
pinned on the garment, and danced elaborately and fairly well. 

Two gentlemen and a lady came on, evidently wonderfully 
popular favourites. Their sketch was the old farce called 
“Furnished Lodgings,” but the low comedian did not follow 
Shakespeare’s advice, gagging fearfully. He was amusing, and 
his scene with his bed, inspecting the clothes provided for him, 
was good pantomime. The blanket provided was an old ironing 
blanket, full of holes, and up the curtains walked throngs of a 
nameless insect, about as big as cheese plates. He talked 
entirely in the Hoxtonian dialect, or pure East End slang, and 
was loudly and deservedly applauded. His companions were 
weak, mere feeders for his fun. 

Next came “an extra turn,” ze. some young idiot who fancied 
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himself and his voice, having most likely paid to exhibit his 
incompetency. In a suit of ill fitting dress clothes, on he came, 
a mild youth, with a fluffy something that did duty for a 
moustache, weak, washed-out hair, of a faint straw colour, and a 
generally Sunday School teacher cum Commerce House aspect. 
He was good enough to inform us in a bleating voice, that a 
pirate’s life was his weakness, that he took a particular delight 
in the lightning’s flash, and the thunder’s roar, and that he 
laughed the elements to scorn, Ho! Ho! He got through two 
verses when a voice said, “Don’t yer think yer had best go 
home to Mother and little Susan?” and amidst shouts of 
ridicule he left. Then with a self-assured look, and a manner 
indescribably vulgar, the great and only Bounce appeared. 

Whatever could have made this man a popular favourite, is a 
mystery to me; vulgar, fearfully slangy, and very dependent on 
double entendre. He sang, as a swell, most unintelligible songs, 
and won the suffrages of his audience by addressing them as, 
“ Dear boys, now we'll try that chorus once again.” He sang 
two more or less objectionable songs, one as a woman, and then 
off he went. Called and recalled he came on again, made a 
little speech to the effect, that, he would gladly sing a dozen 
more songs, but the other artists must be considered, and he had 
more turns at different Music Halls. An hour anda half later 
he was still hanging about the bar, in a water-brushed hat, great 
coat lined with astrachan, flaming wrapper round his throat, 
patent leather boots, white gaiters, anda black stick with a silver’ 
knob, that looked like a diminished beadle’s staff. 

I spoke to him and reminded him that I remembered him as 
a clown (and an uncommonly bad one he was), to which he 
replied, “ Yes sir, but always a gentleman, and I never cracked 
not no wheezes, but always was in good taste.” I could only 
reply, that his gentlemanly deportment in his trying profession, 
was the theme of universal admiration, and so we parted 
friends. 

“Room for Mr. Mendizabal!” Yells of applause, and on 
comes, in a dress suit, a little pasty-faced, snub-nosed, sunken- 
eyed man, with a painful resemblance to the late Jemmy Rogers ; 
a doleful recitation of the “Charge of Balaclava,”—exit to re- 
appear as a coster, with cap nearly over eyes, moleskin jacket, or 
rather sleeved waistcoat, and trousers so bell-bottomed as nearly 
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to come to the toes of boots. His singing was marred by the 
fact that he had no voice and no musical ear, but his patter 
was immense, and decidedly he was Hoxtonian to the marrow 
of his bones, certainly holding the mirror up to Nature, 
Hoxtonian, and so deservedly getting the applause of Olympus. 
This he did more particularly when he informed us that, on one 
occasion, he told a bloomin’ toff, that if he interfered with him 
and Sal, he’d knock him down and make a skating-rink of his 
chump (or face). The Gods howled “angcore,” “angcore,” but 
with a quiet bow, exit Mendizabal. He never laughed, or even 
smiled, but looked as who should say, “ Ah! my bloomin’ pals, 
it’s no use applaudin’ me, as bein’ in the know, I browns to it, 
as it is all vanity.” 

A very awful Irish singer, a very good juggler and “ shadow 
faker,’ as I heard him called, two weak niggers, a political 
songster, another dramatic performance, a fascinating serio 
comique, and a slack wire gentleman, made upan entertainment 
which, let alone the amusement to be derived from the audience, 
was dirt cheap at 6d. 

I consider this dramatic performance was the cream of the 
evening. It was a compound of “Trying it on,” “Claude 
Melnotte,” “The Illustrious Stranger,” and divers other pieces 
all jumbled together. 

The dresses were all good, but of different periods, ranging 
from the villain, who was in Charles II. costume, with thigh 
boots of apparently black sticking-plaister ; a very heavy father 
in full costume of George I., with a capital powdered wig; a 
serious escaped convict, dressed in the costume of the Empire, 
who talked about tickets-of-leave ; a comic convict dressed in 
the costume of to-day, with a little boating hat, a pair of pain- 
fully tight trousers, and the shortest of boating jackets ; a comic 
waiting maid in domestic attire of to-day, and the heroine of 
the piece who appeared in white, with her petticoats literally up 
to her knees, which were thus abbreviated, to allow free action to 
her legs in the dance. 

What this piece was about, don’t, don’t ask me. I will tell 
you of it and its surroundings, and if anyone goes and sees it, 
and can bring me back a connected account of the plot thereof 
on applying in my name, and with my certificate to the 
superintendent at Hanwell, he will be at once received with 
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open arms and a strait- waistcoat, and then placed in the 
padded room, as there can be no intellect but what would give 
way under such a fearful and awful test. I should mention that 
every member of the troupe sang, and I will now give small 
extracts of the play, and also shew how the musical part was 
worked or rather lugged in, neck and crop. 

Scene. Interior of large saloon opening on garden. Sea on 
back cloth. 

Enter villain speaking, “I caannot chase away this inexpli- 
cable feelin’ of meelancholy, and ha! ha! ha! yon portrait it 
speaks! Itis the dead Rosalba.” (faints) 

To him enter venerable party. “What ’ave we ’ere a 
sterranger, reechly attired, and in a dead swoon; arouse ye! 
Arouse ye!” 

Villain. “What would ye with me, old maan? Whoare ye?” 
(and about a dozen more questions). 

Venerable one. “ Nay, nay, sir, ye seem still but weak and 
faint. Lean upon me, and come and share my frugal meal.” 

Villain. “ Ye are musical, venerable sir, and do you play yon 
instrument? (pointing to guitar decorated with at least two 
yards of ribbon of half a yard wide). 

Venerable one. “1 can discourse a little on yon lute. Shall I 
sing ye a little thing, I sang to my lost one?” aside (“a favourite 
air of Rosalba’s”) coughs at orchestra, and pretending to play 
guitar, strikes up asong with a striking family likeness to 
“Willie brewed a peck of maut,” played slow. 

Villain. “Thank ye kind sir; it has indeed soothed mee 
perrturrbed speerit, and now to complete the cure, a cup of 
wine, and a crust of bread, will set mee on mee way.” 

Venerable one, “Nay, good my Lord, that were but sorry 
cheer to put before a hungry wayfarer, and one, an I mistake 
mee not, of gentle belud.” 

Exeunt amo, arm in arm, carolling the air sung by the 
venerable one. 

Enter Lady’s Maid shewing in Serious Convict, and Comic 
Convict. “Gentlemen, now I will announce your coming to my 
master.” Aside. “If that’s a prince, give me the family dust- 
“man.” Exit. 

First Convict. “Will ye remember, that ye are the Prince von 
Herrcut Shorthausen, and that you are a German.” 
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At this a most indescribable uproar arose in the gallery 
“We don’t want no Germans.” “No sweaters.” “Go and sell 
cats’-meat, that’s all the Germans are fit for,” and the National 
Spirit was thoroughly roused. 

Convict No. 1 approached the footlights, and intimated briefly 
and politely, that if their ’umble efforts to amuse did not meet 
with the approval of the audience, they had better ring the 
curtain down, and retire ; bowing low with his hands on the left 
side of his waistcoat. “No,” “ Yes,” “Shut up,” “Go on,” “ Let 
the cove chuck out his pennorth,” “Keep your wool on, carrots,” 
(the serious convict wore red hair cut short). Again he advanced 
saying that it seemed to him, that a majority of gentlemen 
(great inflection on “ gentlemen”) in the audience did not wish 
to be deprived of an intellectual amusement, and so the play 
would go on, and on it went. Sempronius told me that this 
scene was enacted every night, and on examining his accounts 
of daily expenses, considering the vast number of twopences he 
had paid for admission, I have no doubt, his statement was 
perfectly correct and reliable. 

But greatly as I enjoyed myself, still on the principle of there 
being no thornless rose, when the young lady with short petti- 
coats came on, tinkled the guitar, sang of her mother’s grave, 
danced a breakdown, and then talked to the venerable one about 
her departed Ma, two mature ladies with hoarse gin and fog 
voices, would talk about Selina, and a fine mental jumble I got 
into with the lady on the stage. 

For example (the italics represent Rosalba on the stage). 

“ Father, mee own father, you were well known as the Lion 
*Arted.” “Selina says I, ’try a little gin and cloves.” “ ever, 
never despair,’ “but have a little drop of something warm and 
spicy, saya” “Soldier, never despairs,’ “but my gal don’t pay 
attention to none of them” (here Rosalba had stopped her talk) 
“for as I says, old Mother Mickett don’t’ know how to tell the 
cards, now I says, I'll cut ’em for you ; see! when that tea has a 
done a brewin’, and I’as a done a cuttin’ the pasteboards, and 
we twirls yer cup round. What comes out? Why, a tall, dark 
man, with a bag of money, a fair man with a kind of a somethin’ 
a trailin’ behind him, of grounds, which means a crawlin’ 
sarpient, and I cut the knave of dimonds for ’im, and a two of 
clubs, which means exactly the same thing, and that ’e would 
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offer to marry ’er, but oh! the wretch, for er gold. She as a 
nice bit of money in the bank, £13 10s. and a good room of 
furniture, and some swell clothes. I’ve known the gal pay 13/6d. 
for a nostridge feather, and always at work as a first ’and clicker 
at Brown’s warehouse. Well, let’s see this finished, and then 
well ’ave that quartern you was a talkin’ about, and the next 
after that’s my treat.” 

Enter the heroine in short skirts, dragged on by the villain 
“T tell ye, maiden, ye must, and shall be mine, I loave ye, and 
have long watched ye unseen. If ye come with me, I will take 
ye to a fairy palace. If thou would’st know the spot where a love 
would lead ye, listen!” (then pours out the whole of Claude 
Melnotte’s speech, commencing as above). 

Maiden. “Can nothing move ye? Let me sing the song of 
my cheyld-hood.” (Song, “ Baby’s gum ring,” with chorus, in 
which villain joins.) “ Has that no power over your black 
heart? Then know that I am the affianced bride of the young 
Lothario.” 

Villain. And I—I am the Count Garglesski.” 

Enter serious convict in another dress. ‘‘ Then, Sir, I hold a 
warrant for your apprehension from Scotland Yard.” (Puts on 
handcuffs.) 

Enter venerable one (and all the characters.) 

“Ha! ha! the hand of Fate! For, know you, that yon 
Count Garglesski, stole my Rosalba away, and now you would 
rob me of my own ewe lamb, her daughter.” (Voice from the 
gallery, “Garn, you dreadful old ram.”) Thunder and lightning 
little practical ship crosses at sea border, is struck by a flash of 
lightning, which, at the same time, works off the villain. 

The six performers come on the stage, and form tableau, and 
the venerable one, after looking at the prostrate villain, who has 
expired to slow music ; and lifting up his hand, and letting it 
fall, says, looking up into the flies : “ Alas! his speerit has ferled 
“May ’is faults lie easy on ’is ’ead, and now, if our kyind friends 
in ferrunt will smile upon Rosalba or the Crack of Doom, and 
our poor efforts to amuse, ’ands will join with ’earts, and ’earts 
with ’ands.” 

Curtain, applause, uproar. 

The two old ladies retire to their quarterns, and we wait 
patiently for the next turn, the —— unrivalled serio-comic, Miss 
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Milly Fitz-Mandeville, the fascinating soubrette, as per adver- 
tisement. This lady, a hard-faced Jewess, painted and powdered 
to give herself some appearance of juvenility, but rather remind- 
ing one of the skull at the Egyptian banquets, appeared in a 
riding-habit and hat, sang in a harsh voice, a hunting song, 
relying upon one or two shrill upper notes. Her pronunciation 
was a thing to wonder at. 
** With ha heigh o’ chivi 

?Ark forrud, ark forrud, Tantivi ; 

This dayhay, this dayhay a fawhocks, 

A fawhocks, a fawhocks shall dehigh ” (prolonged ad 77d.) 

Then with a ghastly smile, for fear of cracking her make-up, 
she bowed and retired. She again appeared in a large hat, 
florally adorned, skirt down to knees, also florally adorned, and 
such a pair of legs! I'd challenge the whole bench of Bishops 
to produce such a pair. Why! oh, why! do lean serio-comics 
always have thick, shapeless legs? I regret to say the gallery 
treated these columns with mild irony, and one wag called out: 
“ Millie, get them legs fired.” “Oh! don’t she want splints?” 
“Who, oyce for the balusters.” “ Bill, why them jints is like your 
old moke’s,” etc., etc. The lady smiled again with the same ghastly 
smile, bowed and retired. 

Next, a very duffing (Sempronius) wire walker came on, and 
I, being thoroughly tired out with noise, laughing, smells, and the 
intense heat, said: “Oh! my Sempronius, my soul thirsts for 
malt liquor. Is there inthe neighbourhood, any little place you 
know of good repute?” Says Sempronius, “ Right you are, 
Guv’nor, I can take you to a quiet pub, where the company is 
select, and the liquors good.” 

To it went we, and whilst imbibing what seemed like nectar, to 
our parched throats, I heard the two following scraps of dialogue, 
with which, not wishing an irate editor to get on the war-path, 
and remove my scalp, by summary process, and a knife, this 
article must conclude. 

“T says to ’im, I says, says I, I don’t call it no manners for a 
gen’leman to edress’is conversation to another gen’leman’s young 
lady, and to offer ’’er a drink from ’is pewter, though yer may 
‘ave thought it the krect thing to do, after wiping the brim with 
yer sleeve. Don’t want none of my flash patter, dontchyer? I’m 
too flash, am I? . If yer says that again it'll be ’ands up. Now 
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this is me, like as little Mendy comes in ’is warbles; ‘ you’re 
bound to get me spikey if yer calls me flash’, so the best thing 
you can do is” (cetera desunt). 


Then a highly pitched voice, proceeding from the next com- 
partment, and belonging to an over-dressed, richly painted and 
powdered, but I am bound to say good-looking young lady, as I 
found out: “So I says to ’im (you'll understan’ as we had been 
a walkin’ out about four months, an’ I was gittin’a bit sick of ’im 
an’ his ways), now, lookey ’ere, Mr. Poll Pry, you’re a askin’ too 
many questions for me, there’s too much of Mr. Nosey Parker 
about you, an’ I’d ’ave you to know as I’m a laidee, but perhaps 
you thought as I was a J. an’ yer could ’ave me on a bit of 
toast, but you’re just mistaken, and so yer ’ad better sling yer 
ook.” 

; E. HESS-KAYE. 
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H Dover’s Secret. 


By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 


Author of ‘‘ In a Grass Country,” ‘‘ A Devout Lover,” ‘‘ A Lost Wife,” 
‘*This Wicked World,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
DAYS OF WAITING. 


Or having sworn too hard a keeping oath 
Study to break it, and not break my troth. 
—SHAKESPEARE,. 
WHILST these events, both sad and important to my hero, were 
taking place at Castle Regis, Madge Durham possessed her soul 
with what patience she could, in the quiet old house amongst the 
Fairley water meadows. 

In these days of waiting Madge developed rapidly from the 
ignorance and innocence of her strange secluded girlhood, into 
the knowledge and the understanding which womanhood was 
bringing home to her. 

At first, the shock and the disappointment of Jack’s failure to 
keep his promise to her had been very great, indeed. All day 
long she had waited and watched for him, afraid to leave the 
house for fear he should come in her absence, yet full of a blind 
faith in the words that he had spoken to her. Something—she 
could not imagine what—had prevented him from coming. Her 
heart, in the early part of the day, ached with suspense and with 
disappointment ; but, as the day waned and the afternoon wore 
towards evening, her mind became racked with anxiety and 
apprehension. Some evil thing must have befallen him ! 

At half-past six she gave up all hopes of his coming; and, 
slipping out of the house by herself, she ran down to the river- 
side. 

Soon she was out of sight of the house, paddling herself up 
stream in her tiny canoe. She felt that if she could get to the 
Naiad all would be explained and understood at once. 
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But when she turned the bend of the stream and got beyond 
the islands, there, indeed, lay the Vazad upon the bosom of the 
waters, but there was no sign of life within or without her! Not 
a living soulwas on board. The doors were shut and fastened, 
the blinds were drawn down, the flowers drooped, unwatered, in 
the hanging baskets, there was not even little Vic to welcome 
her with a joyful bark, for Antonio had taken her away with 
him. Puzzled and discouraged, Madge turned slowly home- 
wards, and the little, cockleshell craft floated, almost of itself, 
down stream towards the Fairmead boat-house, whilst the paddle 
lay, almost unused, across the gunwale. What had happened— 
where were they all? Why had they gone away? Nevertheless 
she did not, in all her sadness, doubt him for an instant. Neither 
then, nor through any of the dreary days which followed, did 
she for one moment imagine that Jack was, in any fashion, 
false to her. Not all the teachings of the old aunts at home— 
not all the railings at the treachery of men, not all the warn- 
ings against their perfidy, which had been instilled into her ever 
since her childhood, were able, for one single instant, to implant 
mistrust and suspicion in her mind against this one particular 
man. 

“He told me that he loved me, and that he would come and 
claim me—that nothing should part us. If I were to doubt him 
I should be unworthy of his love. I cannot understand it now ; 
but when he comes—then, no doubt, it will all seem quite 
simple.” 

This was the burden of her faithful thoughts. Strange that 
so eccentric a training, so carefully pursued for so long, when the 
time to test its value came, should break down so utterly and so 
entirely! The voice of love and of nature had spoken in her 
heart, and all else was brushed away and forgotten like the veriest 
cobwebs ! 

Yet, by the very pain which she endured, she grew to learn 
the strength of her own newly-awakened feelings. Every day 
she arose to a fresh period of hope, every night she went to rest 
with that sickness of deferred longing which is so bitter and so 
hard to bear. Still she neither wept, nor doubted, nor des- 
paired. Madge had been too healthily reared in the strong, 
sweet, country life which had been educating her silently for 
years, to yield, like a love-sick maiden, to hysterical bemoanings 
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and bewailings. She went through her daily occupations quietly 
and unobtrusively. She practised her music and studied her 
history-books ; she tended her pets and watered her plants ; 
outwardly very much as usual, yet inwardly with that dull heart- 
ache which no one but herself knew about. And every evening 
she went up to the deserted Vazad. 

One day—it seemed a month since Jack had gone—in 
reality it was scarcely a week—when she came in sight of it she 
found that the houseboat was empty no longer. Vic was jump- 
ing about in the punt at the side, and Antonio’s swarthy face 
grinned through the kitchen door at her as she approached. He 
was scrubbing, and cleaning, and washing up, in the most: 
familiar fashion. 

Her heart gave a bound of delight at the sight of him. They 
were coming back, then ! 

“Oh! Antonio! Iam so gladto see you! I thought you 
had all gone away. When did you come back ?” 

“come back, Signora? ,Ah! But I have nevare been 
away !” 

“ Not been away? Why, I’ve been up every single day to see, 
and the whole place was shut up. Tellme where you have been 
and where the gentlemen have gone ?” 

Then Antonio placed his forefinger against his nose and in- 
dulged in a portentous wink. 

“T will tell you all, mees, if you will just understand and re- 
member that Antonio has not been away at all—not one 
single day—only into de village to de shops—see ?” 

Madge laughed, and Antonio nodded his head and winked 
again. 

“Monsieur Parkare, he come back dis day.. Swdzto—he will 
be here now—I get de punt ready in one minute to go across.” 

“And Mr. Ludlow? ” 

But her timid question remained unanswered ; for Lance, 
shouldering his Gladstone bag, was that very moment shouting 
from the towing-path. 

When Lance had stuck his glass hastily into his eye, and had 
discovered that beyond a question it was Madge herself who 
was conversing with Antonio under the bows of the WVazad, his 
broad red face became redder than ever. Very soon he was 
shaking hands with her, and begging her to come_on board and 
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rest. But}Madge would not do that, much as she longed to hear 
something of Jack. 

Then Lance offered to scull her home, and Madge was unable 
to refuse herself this chance of learning what she desired to 
know. She waited in her skiff whilst Lance got himself into his 
flannels, which he did in an incredibly short space of time, and 
stepped into the Fairy with a glowing face. But all the way 
back he would talk of nothing but himself, the races he had been 
to, the country house he had been staying in, the invitations he 
had received to go away and shoot. 

“In fact,” said Lance with hesitation, “I’ve really only come 
back for twenty-four hours now. I shall go away up North to- 
morrow night—unless—unless——” and here Mr. Parker’s voice 
suddenly failed him; he rested his sculls upon the surface of 
the water, and looked down fixedly at the stretcher. 

“You are going away!” she repeated. The utter dismay in 
her voice was absolutely unmistakeable. For if he was going 
away, was it likely that Jack would return? For a moment her 
heart failed her. For a moment too poor Lance deceived him- 
self—he leant forward with a sudden excitement. 

“Miss Madge! is it possible that you would care if I went? 
that you would miss me? I know I’m an uncouth, rough sort 
of chap—not accustomed to talk nicely to ladies—not like 
Jack——” 

“Ah! about Mr. Ludlow!” she exclaimed hastily, the hot 
blood flaming up into her face—love had taught her something 
already. “I have been wanting so much to ask you about him. 
Where is your friend, Mr. Parker? When is he coming back ?” 

He took up the sculls and rowed on again in absolute silence. 
It was as though he had been plunged suddenly into deep, cold 
waters—his red, jovial face, that a moment ago was so jolly and 
eager, looked grey and wan and sad. Madge turned her eyes 
quickly away with a horrible feeling of guilt, and gazed 
abstractedly at the green, shadowy banks that floated past them. 
Her heart was beating with a little unknown feeling of terror. 
She need not have been afraid. Presently Lance spoke, and his 
voice was somehow all changed. - 

“ Ah, Jack! yes, to be sure. You have not heard about Jack, 
I daresay? Poor chap, he has lost his father—it was an accident, 
horribly sudden, I believe. Jack was telegraphed for, but he did 
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not get there in time ; then, of course, he has had to stay with his 
mother.” 

She drew a rapid breath. It was all explained at last! Poor 
Jack, poor sorrowing son, whose widowed mother wanted him! 

“Oh! he must indeed be a great comfort to his poor mother,” 
she murmured softly, with a heavenly pity in her tender eyes. 

“ There is nobody like Jack, Miss Durham,” said Lance stoutly, 
and his voice was more like itself now. “ Not in my opinion, at 
least.” 

Then there was a silence. Only the soft dip of the sculls into 
the water and the dull, regular click as they sprang backwards 
from the rowlocks. 

What Lancelot Parker went through in those few moments of 
silence no one but himself ever knew; although perhaps Madge, 
with her new-born comprehensions, may have dimly guessed 
at it. 

“Jack may be back any time now, though I shall not be here 
to see him,” continued Lance presently, in quite an ordinary, 
matter-of-fact manner. “I am thinking I shall go by the 
12 o'clock train to-morrow after all—it gets one up to Town in 
good time; then I can get on North by the night mail. You 
—you must tell Jack about me; I shall not have time to write. 
Jack is the dearest fellow in the world,” he went on somewhat 
incoherently ; “he is quite sure to be back to-morrow or the 
next day—he was awfully upset at being sent for in such a 
hurry.” 

All at once Lance seemed to understand the full meaning of 
his friend’s strange manner when he had got the telegram that 
had summoned him away, and many things that had been dark 
became clear as daylight to him. 

They were nearing the boat-house, and Lance was pulling the 
nose of the skiff round to the stream. Suddenly Madge leant 
forward. 

“Mr. Parker, I am very, very sorry you are going away.” Her 
face was rosy red, but there was something very like tears in her 
eyes. 

“Thank you, Miss Durham—thank you for saying it.” 

“ Mr. Parker, I want you to be my friend always—all my life.” 

Then his voice broke, and he bent over the hand she had 
reached impulsively out to him. 
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“ And so I will be your friend, so help me God—to my life’s 
end.” 

“Tf I should ever be in trouble or want help, Mr. Parker, I will 
come to you to help me.” 

“God bless you, dear, for saying that,” he murmured. 

“Tell me where I can find you if ever I want you ?” 

He drew a card from his pocket-book. “That address will 
always reach me in time.” And then he took her hand and held 
it hard within his own. 

She stepped on to the little landing stage. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Parker.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Madge. God bless you—you and Jack too. 
Think of me always as your friend and his.” 

So the next day Lancelot Parker went away again, and the 
Naiad was left once more to Antonio and to Vic. 

“ She is the only woman I ever loved,” he said to himself as he 
craned his head out of the train to catch the last glimpse of the 
woods of Fairmead Hall. “ My noble-hearted lass, who would not 
let me speak or put me to shame by the confession of my hopeless 
love! How many of your town-bred girls would have done as 
much, I wonder? Well, now that I know she loves him it makes 
everything much easier for me. Either of us might have had 
the luck to win her, and I can’t wonder at its being Jack—he is 
so much better than I am in every way. What am I indeed, to 
win a girl like that, by the side of Jack? God bless her! 1 
hope he will make her happy. Now his father is dead and he 
has become his own master, there should be no difficulties in 
the way.” 

Meanwhile at this very hour Jack Ludlow was speeding south- 
wards as fast as rail and steam could carry him. 

If ever a lost soul, shut without the doors of Paradise, realised 
its unutterable despair, and gazed horror-stricken into the yawn- 
ing depths of its own wretchedness—so did Jack Ludlow realise 
his own undoing as he journeyed southward on the morrow of 
that night on which Agnes Verinder had lured -him down 
into the whirlpool of her lawless will. 

What had not a few moments of wild and ungovernable 
passion done for him? into what black abyss of despair had 
they not plunged him? What a horrible transformation had 
taken place in himself! What had become of his faith and 
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truth to her he loved ? of all his sweet dreams of love and purest 
happiness ? 

They were all withered, and scorched, and shrivelled up as 
with the touch of a foul pestilence. 

Flight had been the only thing left to him. The hideous 
nightmare of his mother’s blessings and his uncle’s congratula- 
tions, which followed the revolting self-possession of Miss 
Verinder’s triumphant announcements, had left his mind in so 
fearful a state of chaos, that, rising early from his sleepless bed, 
he had had no other resource save to leave a lame message for 
his mother, to the effect that his morning letters called him 
imperatively up to Town, and to fly from the house before she 
had left her room. He was half way to the station before she 
learnt of his departure. 

He flung himself into the train with only one thought, one 
instinctive desire—to put miles between himself and Agnes 
Verinder ! 

For some time he sat alone in the corner of the railway 
carriage with his face hidden in his hands, incapable of aught 
save a wild and irrational desire to get away from her. Then 
conscience began to awake and to revile him for his baseness. 
He loathed himself—yet still more did he loathe her, who had 
dragged him down into this wretchedness. 

In measure as the distance increased between himself and her 
so did she appear to him more and more to be clothed in the 
most odious colours. All the meanness of her motives and the 
unwomanliness of her actions, revealed themselves to him in 
their naked hideousness. 

Backed up by his mother’s earnest wishes, and by his uncle’s 
approval, Agnes Verinder had flung herself at his head, using 
her wonderful beauty as the lure to lead him on to his undoing. 
And this she had done, not because she loved him—or then he 
might have forgiven her—but because she wanted to become 
Lady Castlemere, of Castle Regis! 

This appeared to be clear as daylight to him to-day! Why, 
ah, why! had he been so blinded as not to see it all last 
night ? 

By-and-bye he began to face the situation more calmly, 
turning over.in his mind what he had better do. 

Of one thing he was resolved. He would not marry Miss 
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Verinder. He was, he supposed, bound to her by what had 
been said and done, but had he not been in honour bound 
previously elsewhere? Nevertheless, being essentially weak, 
Jack shrank from the unpleasant task of mentioning this 
fact to Miss Verinder herself. He determined that he would 
write from London to his mother, make a clean breast of it to 
her, and leave her to get him out of his scrape in the be&t 
way she could. 

When he reached the hotel in Piccadilly where he usually put 
up, he employed his time, after dining at his club, in writing 
numberless letters to his mother, all of which he tore up, one 
after the other. Finally he determined to sleep on it and write 
again in the morning, when he should be calmer and more able 
to grapple with the difficulty. 

But the morning’s post brought him a letter from his uncle 
which changed all his plans. 

Lord Castlemere was evidently extremely annoyed that Jack 
had been obliged to leave them so suddenly. Miss Verinder, 
he told him, seemed to feel much hurt at his unexpected 
departure—but worse than this, his mother had fainted on being 
told of her son’s extraordinary proceedings. “ It is not the first 
time,’ wrote Lord Castlemere, “that your dear mother has 
alarmed us in this way—any little shock lately has seemed to 
bring on these unpleasant attacks. She recovered almost 
directly, I am thankful to say, before Doctor Smedley arrived 
in fact, but he tells me that she ought to be kept very quiet and 
free of agitation. You see, her system has been thoroughly 
shaken by your dear father’s death, and she has never been 
strong, so, my dear boy, be careful in your letters not to write 
anything of a disturbing nature that might upset her again, and 
come back to us as soon as you have completed your business, 
or acertain young lady will have good cause to be seriously 
offended.—Your affectionate Uncle.” 

On the top of this letter it was evidently impossible that 
Jack should make that startling communication to Lady Mary, 
which he had intended to indite to her this morning. 

He wrote no letter to Castle Regis at all. What he did was 
to go to Paddington and take the first train to Fairley. 

Now it must be understood that Fairley Station is on a 
branch line. The junction is fourteen miles distant from it. 
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There are several through trains to Fairley in the day, or at 
least there are trains by which, if you have to change at the 
junction, you can at any rate go on almost immediately to your 
destination by another. But in the present instance Mr. Ludlow, 
in his haste and impetuosity, started off by a slow train, and when 
he was landed at the junction he discovered, to his disgust, 
that there would be nothing.on the branch line to take him on 
to Fairley for nearly two hours. 

The junction is not a cheerful place. The station is small 
and draughty—there is neither book-stall nor waiting-room. It 
stands in a desolate tract of country, and save for the line of low 
cottages behind it, inhabited chiefly by the employés of the 
railway, there is scarcely a human habitation within a mile of it. 

The day was showery and chilly, and to be forced to wait close 
upon two hours in this melancholy spot would have been, to a man 
in Jack’s present feverish state of mind, well nigh maddening. 

A great resolve had been steadily growing upon him since he 
left Paddington, something so wonderful and so audacious that 
his brain was on fire and his heart was beating at the bare 
thought of it. 

The delay at this wretched junction was insupportable to 
him. If he was to do this thing he must do it speedily, before 
he had had time to grow calm again or to count the cost of what 
he purposed. If he could have got a special train to take him 
on he would have done so, but there was not such a thing to be 
had for money in this little wayside place. Neither was there a 
vehicle of any sort or kind to be procured. Jack, however, 
knew that the distance, which by road and rail was fully fourteen 
miles, by striking across a range of hills which lay midway, 
could be shortened very considerably, to a foot passenger who 
knew the way. It could be barely a ten mile tramp across the 
hills. 

He left his portmanteau to be sent on by the next train, and 
started off by himself to walk to Fairley. 

And this walk was strangely destined to be the turning point 
in the history of Madge Durham. 

For some miles Jack trudged along in the now fast-falling 
rain, encased in a mackintosh coat, and plunzed in reflections 
and. mental arguments. which were of so exciting a nature as 
to render him quite impervious to the inclemency of the weather. 
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All at once, on rounding the top of the hills, he found 
himself within a stone’s throw of the upland village of Compton- 
on-the-Hill, and he recollected his old college friend, the Rev. 
Cyril Storey. 

To pass by his very doors without giving him a greeting 
would, he felt, be churlish in the highest degree, and even if he 
had designed to do so, it would have been now impossible, for 
at this moment he perceived his friend, bearing an umbrella and 
clad in a long, waving, black cloak which reached nearly to his 
ankles, advancing rapidly along the little village street towards 
him. ; 

Mr. Storey, with joy unspeakable, had caught sight of him. 
The loneliness of this poor young vicar’s life was so terrible that 
he would have gladly welcomed a visitant from the Nether 
World, had such a mythical being chanced at any time to 
alight in the High Street of Compton-on-the-Hill; it may be 
imagined, therefore, with what glee he recognised in the far 
distance, the tall and slender form of his old college acquaint- 
ance. 

His long legs strode rapidly along the muddy road, scattering 
far and wide as he came a mixed crowd of babies, dogs and 
ducks which seemed to be congregated about him, whilst his 
eager voice sang out joyfully : 

“Hallo, Ludlow! where on earth do you hail from? Who 
would have thought of your turning up here on such a day as 
this?” 

Jack explained that having come by the slow train, he had 
started to walk to Fairley, sooner than wait kicking his heels for 
two hours at the junction. 

“Capital, ‘it’s an ill wind, you see! Now you'll stop and take 
pot luck with me, won’t you?” 

“JT can't do that, my dear fellow. I want to get on. Be- 
sides, Parker will be alone.” 

“Not a bit of it. Parker went up to town this morning. — I 
was down in Fairley. myself and I met him hurrying off to the 
station to catch the 10.30 train. You’d much better stop with 
me and dine, and Ill walk half-way down the hills with you 
afterwards.” 

The news of Lance’s absence acted considerably upon Jack’s 
mind. He had meant to consult Lance, to ask his: advice ona 
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certain matter ; he had even imagined that it was his intention to 
abide by his advice whatever it might chance to be. But this, of 
course, was self-delusion, because when a man’s mind is pretty 
well made up, he only asks for advice in order to be strength- 
ened in his own opinion, and if the advice happen to be 
contrary to that opinion, he votes the adviser an ignorant 
fool and goes his own way just the same. 

However, it pleased him to think that he would have taken 
Lance’s opinion on this particular subject had he been able to do 
so. As it was, the matter in hand was one which admitted of no 
delay. Ashe could not ask Lance Parker for advice, why 
should he not ask Cyril Storey? It is possible, indeed, so decep- 
tive is the human heart, that he was dimly conscious that the 
clergyman’s advice might be more in accordance with his own 
wishes than Lance Parker’s might have been. 

Lance had a crude, horrible, downright fashion of regarding 
things from a common-sense and common-honesty point of view 
which he might have found very difficult to combat. 

Now Storey was a clergyman, and one knows _ before- 
hand what sort of view a clergyman, from the necessities of his 
cloth, is bound to take upon certain subjects; there is no other 
view, indeed, save one, which he can take consistently with the 
preachings of his profession. 

These thoughts having rapidly flashed through his mind, Jack 
ended by accepting Mr. Storey’s proffered hospitality. 

They turned in together at the low door of the little vicarage, 
which was indeed a miserable specimen of its class, being little 
more than a better sort of cottage. Jack divested himself of his 
dripping mackintosh, and his host—having ascertained from a brief 
interview with the elderly woman who acted as his cook, house- 
maid and housekeeper, that his modest dinner could easily be 
stretched to meet the wants of two—proceeded to kindle a fire 
in the grate, and installing his friend in his one armchair, drew 
forth pipes and a jar of tobacco, in anticipation of a thoroughly 
cosy hour with his unexpected visitor. 

During these proceedings, Jack had come to the conclusion, 
that far from wasting time by his delay at Compton-on-the-Hill, 
he was in point of fact considerably helping on and accelerating 
the end which he had in view ; which demonstrates clearly and 
beyond adoubt how much, and how little, he intended that any 
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advice or counsel he might receive upon the subject should 
move him from the resolution which was strengthening itself 
every moment with him. 

Having therefore lit his pipe, he lay back in his chair and 
proceeded to state—after his own fashion—the preliminaries of 
his case. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JACK’S RESOLVE. 
‘*?Twas good advice, and means— 


My son, be good.” 
—CRABBE. 


“[ WANT to ask your advice, Storey, as a gentleman and a 
clergyman.” 

Mr. Storey, who was inhaling the first whiffs of his newly-lit 
pipe with considerable enjoyment, would have very much pre- 
ferred a yarn over old college days to any clerical opinion which 


might be demanded of him. But a priest is like a doctor, and 
can never drop his profession at any time ; he must be always 
ready to meet any demands which may be made upon him ; so 
at this somewhat formidable appeal, Mr. Storey sat up, literally 
and figuratively, in his chair, and composed his features into a 
becoming expression of attention and solemnity. 

“Certainly, Ludlow, certainly, I shall be very glad.” 

“Well, I will put the case to you in as simple a form as | can,” 
proceeded Jack, who, as a matter of fact, was about to wrap up 
that same case in as many coverings as he knew how. “For 
the sake of—of—simplicity, let us say that a friend of mine is in 
a great difficulty—concerning—well, concerning a woman.” 

Mr. Storey became immediately as grave as a judge—as a 
disapproving judge, into the bargain—for by that vague term, “a 
woman,” what iniquity is not conjured up to the mind clerical ! 

“My friend,” continued Jack glibly, staring into the fire and 
drawing long puffs at his briar-wood, “ considers himself bound in 
honour to marry a certain girl, although, from family reasons, he 
is expected to marry a lady for whom he has no affection.” 

Now there was no intention to deceive in Jack’s mind, but 
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unfortunately, the terms he made use of misled his friend at the 
outset. He made it worse by adding, as an addendum to the 
information : 

“ A simple country girl 

To Mr. Storey’s mind, as was perhaps natural, there returned 
at once sundry little unedifying histories concerning “simple 
country girls” led astray by gentlemen of a superior position 
to themselves, which redounded very little to the credit of either 
party concerned. Was it wonderful therefore that he straightway 
jumped at certain conclusions very wide indeed of the truth. 

His long, pale face became instantly graver and longer than 
ever. 

“My friend,’ began Jack again, “considers that he would 
deeply wrong the girl to whom he is bound, were he to marry 
the lady whom his friends have destined for him.” 

“Your friend is quite right,” said Mr. Storey, decidedly. “He 
certainly must not do so.” 

“Then,” proceeded Jack, with considerable alacrity upon this 
encouragement, “then arises this question. Shall he endeavour 
to persuade the girl to marry him immediately, in order to save 
her from a serious sorrow, and shall he marry her unknown to 
his family ?” 

“TI do not see that a man should consider his family in such a 
case.” 

“No? That is what I think, too. But then there are other 
reasons connected with the girl’s family which render it impera- 
tive that the marriage, if it takes place, should be absolutely 
secret. Do you think it would be wrong of him to marry her 
secretly ?” 

Mr. Storey drew several whiffs at his pipe before answering. 
He pondered deeply. 

Very naturally he misunderstood the whole situation. He 
had no idea, to begin with, that Jack was talking about himself, 
and he had also no conception that he might himself be com- 
mitted by any honest answer he might give. Presently he said 
slowly and with deep conviction : 

“Tell your friend to marry that girl quickly, Jack. God is no 
respecter of persons. The humble and the gentle are all alike 
with Him. Asa Christian, your friend should marry her forth- 
with—secretly, if necessary—but without delay, by all means.” 


” 
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Jack got up and knocked the ashes of his pipe on to the 
mantelshelf. His back was turned to the Vicar. No one, in that 
moment of elation, saw his face. 

“ And you would perform that marriage ceremony in such a 
case yourself, Storey ?” 

How on earth was it that the worthy clergyman did not notice 
the change in his voice ? 

“ Undoubtedly I would do so in such a case.” 

Jack whipped suddenly round and stretched out his hand. 

“All right, old fellow! You are a brick, and I feel I can 
reckon on you. I'll come up here and be married by you.” 

“ You, Jack? You /” gasped the unfortunate Cyril, and there 
came back in a rush upon him all the worldly wisdom and the 
prudence of which his timid soul was capable. “Oh, I had no 
idea you were speaking of yourself, Jack. This is a very serious 
matter.” ] 

Mr. Storey knew quite well that Jack was Lord Castlemere’s 
heir, and the unholy idea flashed across his mind that in such a 
case as this the ordinary stereotyped notions of morality are 
apt to be somewhat unsuitable and out of place. 

But Jack had the whip hand of him now. 

“Well, and why not?” he cried cheerily. “Why should I be 
different to others ?” 

“Consider your family, Jack. Your uncle?” 

“Bother my family and my unclé! Why, my dear Cyril, did 
you not say a minute ago that God is no respecter of persons, 
and that the gentle and the simple are one in His eyes? Why 
am I to be different to other men ?” 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance. Out of his 
own mouth the clergyman was worsted. 

“ Of course,” he said, after a moment’s pause, in his most pro- 
fessional manner, “I did not mean that for a moment. You 
are not different to other men and it is as binding upon you to 


do what is right as upon the poorest labourer amongst my 
parishioners.” 


“Then you will marry us, Cyril ?” 

“It is a dreadful responsibility,” groaned the unfortunate 
Vicar, who doubtless, at that moment, torn asunder between his 
conscience and his prudence, devoutly wished that he had never 
been born. “A terrible responsibility!” he repeated gloomily, 
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“if the girl is—is—what your mother and uncle would never 
receive ?” 

“She is nothing of the kind!” cried Jack, hotly, “she is 
charming! They would be proud of her if they knew her.” 

Still he did not say that she was a Miss Durham of Fair- 
mead. Somehow it did not seem necessary to mention this 
detail. But, another idea coming across his mind he hastened 
to add, with asomewhat unusual flush on his face: 

“Of course, you must understand that all this is strictly 
private, and that I have not even gained her consent to an im- 
mediate marriage. What I wanted to know was chiefly whether 
you approved of the idea, and also whether in the event of my 
giving you due notice within the next few days, you would con- 
sent to read the marriage service over us if I bring her up here ?” 

There was a moment of silence, then Jack burst forth again— 
and this time with an impetuous ardour which came straight from 
his sorely troubled heart : 

“ Believe me, Cyril, you will be doing a real good work if you 
will—you do not know what you will be saving me from—what 
misery—what degradation—what a lifetime of horrible repent- 
ance !” 

Again the clergyman misunderstood him. The half-told story 
conveyed but one idea to his mind. A natural shyness and 
modesty refrained him from questioning more narrowly into the 
circumstances of the case. Jack, inhis misery, was conjuring up 
the possibility of his being driven into a marriage with his evil 
genius, Miss Verinder. Storey believed those heartfelt words 
to be wrung from his conscience at the contemplation of a 
future, shadowed by remorse, concerning the fate of the 
“country-girl” whom he had wronged. Such is the whirligig of 
human folly and mistake! 

The clergyman dared to hesitate no longer. As a priest of 
the Holy One to whom all impurity is abhorrent, he had no 
choice but to rescue the sinners from their sin. 

“T will marry you to this girl, Jack, whenever you like and 
whenever you come to me with the proper license to do so, and 
I will stand by you in your noble resolve to do what is right by 
her,” he said, with a certain grave solemnity, adding fervently, 
“and may God help you to do your duty to her for the re- 
mainder of your life.” 
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Even then Jack did not perceive the false impression which 
he had unconsciously given to his friend of the case. He was 
so overjoyed to have found support and encouragement, and the 
promise of practical help from this man, that he was not in the 
least aware of the distorted fashion in which he had unfolded 
his story. 

He fell into a gentle reverie concerning Madge and her loveli- 
ness, gazing dreamily into the flames through the transparent 
clouds of soft, grey smoke that arose from his pipe, smiling to 
himself in a thoroughly foolish and lover-like manner. 

Meanwhile Cyril Storey pondered also, but his reflections were 
scarcely of so pleasant a character. 

Storey had his misgivings. Would Lord Castlemere come 
down upon him with rage and indignation because of this busi- 
ness when he heard of the part he had played in it? Would he 
be blamed for hurrying his friend into a mésalliance? And if 
the marriage turned out miserably, as such marriages often do, 
would the responsibility of it rest at his door? Then again he 
pulled himself together, and took the higher view of it. Right is 
right, and wrong is wrong—he told himself, no amount of 
sophistry can turn wrong into right, or palliate the sin that is 
not atoned for in the only real and practical manner which is 
possible. Yet, in spite of this strong conviction, his doubts came 
back upon him again and again, and, because the sinner was 
Lord Castlemere’s heir, some voice within him cried out that 
this reparation need not necessarily be demanded of him. Cyril 
Storey believed this inner voice to be undoubtedly that of the 
Arch Tempter himself, and the battle began all over again. 
Small wonder, perhaps, that he floundered and stumbled, and 
lost his footing amongst these shoals and pitfalls, for how could 
he, poor, ignorant, simple-souled man, be expected to read aright 
that which, to the end of Time, will remain one of the unravelled 
tiddles of this wretched world ? : 

Presently Jack remarked : 

“ After all, Storey, all this is premature. She may not consent 
to marry me.” 

Storey roused himself with a start. 

“Oh, surely yes! Apart from all else, any woman would be 
glad to marry you.” 

For a moment a smile crossed his lips. Perhaps it was true! 
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Jack had learnt his own value in the world. He had perceived 
instantly, for instance, that Agnes Verinder would be glad to 
marry him. But when he thought of Madge the smile faded 
into a sigh, for your true lover is always diffident. Madge was 
different ; nothing of that sort would affect her—other arguments 
would have to be used with her. He would not even tell her 
who he was and what he would be; he felt instinctively that if 
she knew, it would rather defeat his cause than further it. 

It was with a somewhat anxious heart, after all, that he set out 
to walk to Fairley after dinner from the Vicarage in the upland 
village. The Vicar went but a little way with him, and then 
turned back, shaking hands with him heartily, and promising him 
again that he would hold himself in readiness to do what he 
wished when the proper time came. 

Jack trudged on down the muddy lane alone. The rain was 
over, but heavy clouds raced wildly across the sky, and melan- 
choly gusts of wind swirled amongst the trees. Jack caught 
himself thinking of his dead father: he wished that he had been 
alive, for he believed that he would have stood by him. Colonel 
Ludlow had been a tolerant and broad-minded man. Dearly 
as Jack loved his mother, it was not to her but to him that he 
would have turned in this, the crisis of his life. But now he had 
to act for himself, and it seemed to him that if he accomplished 
this great purpose and married Madge Durham, all his diffi- 
culties would be smoothed away. 

At the bottom of his heart he had no faith in himself. He 
was certain that he would be unable to be true to her unless he 
was irrevocably bound to her. 

The woman who had already had the power to lure him away 
from her, would be able to do it again. 

There was no safety for him as long as he was free. Al- 
though he loathed himself for his weakness and inconstancy, yet 
he was convinced, that were he to be tempted anew, he should 
fall again. That woman’s beauty, her siren voice, her languorous 
grace, had an effect upon him which was absolutely maddening. 
He shuddered now as he recalled her looks and her words, 
knowing well that they were neither the looks nor the words of 
a good woman, yet being perfectly aware that they acted upon 
his lower nature like the stimulus of a strong wine. 

It was not love—God forbid ! which he had felt for her, for no 
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sooner was he out of the influence of her presence than he hated 
her. But she was one of those women who are irresistibly 
dangerous to the well-being of a weak man—like Cleopatra of 
Egypt she was born to bring a curse upon the men who fell under 
her baleful influence. 

To preserve himself against her fascination, it seemed to Jack, 
that he had only to put between him and her, the strong im- 
passable barrier, of marriage to the girl he loved with his heart 
and his soul. Once in her arms, then surely he would be safe 
for ever from all other dangers. 

He is not the first man, or woman either, who has imagined 
the marriage service to be a charm against all future evil. It is 
a common delusion enough. 

But although he had no doubts concerning his own intentions, 
yet his heart failed him a little when he thought about Madge. 
How would Madge take it? Would she consent to this hurried 
union, which must of necessity be kept secret for a time ? 

For there was no longer any question in his mind of con- 
fronting old Miss Durham, and of endeavouring to gain her 
consent to their engagement. An engagement would not free 
him from his position towards Agnes, nothing but an immediate 
marriage would do that, and to that marriage, nobody belong- 
ing to either of them would be in the very least likely to consent. 
No, he must either win her and bind her to himself for ever, in 
secret, or else he must drift back to his relations, his duty to 
his uncle, his fears of grieving his mother, and his wretched 
promises to Agnes ! 

He was determined never to do so. Once let Madge be his 
wife and all else would be easy. When the time came he would 
break the truth to his mother and implore her to make out the 
best case she could for him to Miss Verinder and her father, and 
to mitigate the severity of his uncle’s displeasure. This could 
not be done at once; for a little time, at least, it would be 
necessary to live a life of deception towards them all; then at 
a convenient moment the truth should be revealed. 

This was his programme. How or where he was to carry out 
his married existence was a point which he did not stop to 
consider. If, indeed, he gave it a thought at all, it was to 
suppose vaguely that he should remain on the Waiad, and that 
Madge would still live at Fairmead, and as Lance was away it 


 :. 
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would be easy for them to be together every day. The 
romance of this arrangement rather struck his fancy. When he 
passed Fairmead Hall he looked up at the great house, wrapped 
in the darkness of the tall elm trees that surrounded it, and 
fancied that the tiny sparkle of light from one of the upper 
windows came from Madge’s room. He kissed his fingers and 
breathed a blessing to the distant gleam, although, as a matter- 
of-fact, it was not Madge at all, but one of the housemaids 
reading a “ penny dreadful ” tale in bed, by the light of a tallow 
candle on a chair by the bedside. However, as Jack was 
unaware of this, he was quite as happy with the poetical little 
fancy that he had wafted a good-night kiss to his beloved, as 
though the fancy had been a fact, and he turned in to his berth 
on the Vaiad, a little later on, thoroughly tired out in body and 
mind, and fell straightway into a deep and dreamless slumber. 
The next day was, after the rain, fine and sunny, with a blue 
sky flecked with banks of soft white and grey clouds, and a fresh 
breeze blowing which quickly dried up the moisture out of the 
wet earth. 

Jack and Madge met as it happened quite simply and 
naturally, and without any effort at all on-either side. Madge 
had walked to the village after breakfast, with a message to the 
Vicarage from her aunt, and she was returning slowly across the 
corn fields just as Jack, bent on finding some small village lad to 
carry a note he had written to her safely to the Hall, was 
making his way towards Fairley by the same path. 

He saw her far off, coming towards him through the tall yellow 
corn, that was “ripe well nigh unto harvest.” He saw her, indeed 
long before she saw him, for she was gathering the scarlet, 
poppies as she came, and her eyes beneath the shelter of her 
wide white hat were bent towards the field. He stood still to 
watch her coming, and it seemed to him as she came in her 
white dress, with its simple belt about her slender waist, with 
the swift, easy steps that swayed the slender figure as she walked, 
that there was not a flower in all the world one half so fresh and 
sweet as she. 

How could he have thought that other woman fair in com- 
parison of her ? 

When she came quite close, so close that he stood but fifty 
yards away, suddenly she lifted her face and saw him. Then, 
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indeed, her face was beautiful to see. A radiance of surprise 
and light broke in a flood from brow to chin, whilst the wide- 
opened eyes shone with a great delight, and the parted lips 
uttered a cry of joy at the sight of him. 

“Jack! Jack! is it really you?” The poppies and the corn- 
flowers tumbled altogether in a heap at their feet as the lovers’ 
hands met again. 

“ My darling, what must you have thought of me!” 

“Nothing, Jack. I know what happened. I heard it from 
Mr. Parker, two days ago. Iam so sorry for your trouble, and 
you were quite right to stay.” 

“But before you knew it, love, were you not angry with me, 
did you not think me cruel to desert you without a word ?” 

“Angry? angry with you, Jack! oh,no! I only feared some 
harm had happened to you. I was sad of course, but I knew 
you would come back to me.” 

Not a word of reproach or of doubt! Not even a question as 
to his doings! Decidedly Madge was different to all other 
women he had known. Her sweetness, and her trust and belief 
in him, touched him deeply. As they walked together through 
the yellow corn towards the woods, he felt how unworthy he 
was to be loved by this true heart that was so unsuspicious and 
so unconscious of evil. 

Her gentle sympathy with his loss, her trembling questions 
for his mother, seemed to bring out all the tenderness and 
womanliness of her nature—there was no thought of herself—it 
was all for him. Even when she said very softly : 

“ And of course it was not the time, you could not speak to 
her of me?” it was less a question than an assertion which she 
made : 

“No, I could not speak of you,” he answered in a low voice, 
that, if she had only known it, was a voice of shame. 

They had reached the woods and sat down together on a 
mossy bank in the shade. Jack knew that he must speak to her 
now of what was in his mind. The time had come, and her 
last words had made an opening for him. 

Still he hesitated. For a moment or two they neither of them 
spoke, her hand was in his, and her sweet face was turned a 
little away. 

There was a flush of happiness upon the smooth cheek, and 
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love and content were in her clear, azure eyes. She was happy 
in the present, the future was as yet a blank to her, its storms 
and its dangers were all unknown. 

Watching her furtively, he realized vaguely that if he spoke 
he would trouble the serene peace of that innocent soul, and a 
pang of remorse and of repentance for the first time struck 
across his soul! Should he leave her with her dreams and put 
off the evil hour—should he first fight the battle out himself with 
her people and with his own? Should he go back to Miss 
Verinder and struggle out of the chainsin which she held him as 
honestly and as humbly as he could? owning his blunder and 
throwing himself upon her mercy? For amoment the conscience 
within him awoke, and bade him do and dare all this, but it was 
only for a moment, for he was not strong enough to bear the 
burden of his own mistakes and follies, he had neither the heart 
nor the courage for such a desperate course, and it seemed to 
him to be easier to shift the weight of it half on to her shoulders, 
so that she might suffer for his sins and share with him that 
which he alone deserved to endure. 

So he shut his ears to that small voice within which bade him 
be a man and spare her, and he fell back upon his own former 
arguments of inability to cope with his fate, and of powerlessness 
to resist the temptations that might assail him. 

How little Madge guessed in those moments of silence that 
her whole future life lay trembling in the balance of fate! How 
often she looked back to that hour, how many times in after days 
she stood alone upon that mossy slope beneath the beech trees 
and saw the fields whitening in the sun, and the flowerets 
trembling in the breeze, and the winged things that darted by, 
and remembered that here it was that the spell of her love's 
sweet innocence had been snapped, and that the last moments of 
girlhood’s unconscious peace had been spent! Years after, she 
could see it all again and could hear as though with her bodily 
ears the voice of the man she loved, as he said to her softly and 
tenderly: 


“ Madge, do you think you could do a great thing for my sake, 
dear ?” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MARRIED IN HASTE. 


And when once the young heart of a maiden is stolen 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 
—Moorr. 


OH! the anguish of those storm-tossed days that followed ! 

In all the sorrows of her after life Madge used to think that 
she never suffered quite in the same way as she suffered during 
that period of horrible uncertainty when she battled for the right 
against her own heart and against the will of the man whom she 
loved. 

For-nothing could make her believe it to be right. Nothing 
could blind her to the truth, no arguments that he could use 
could convince her against jthe unerring instincts of her soul. 
There they were, those instincts—-woman’s supremest treasure— 
rooted in the heart of this girl whose bringing up had been but 
a perversion of nature, and whose teachings had only warped 
and hindered the development of her woman’s being. 

The old aunts in their foolishness had told her that all men 
were vile, and that in a single life only were peace and happiness 
to be found, but Madge’s soul had, out of its innate honesty and 
rectitude, rejected that error as ignorant and stupid. Yet, with 
that rejection, her mind had not at the same time loosed its hold 
upon the stronger safeguards of her sex. 

If marriage were her right, she was prepared to do battle for 
that right ; her love had taught her the folly of her aunt’s creed, 
and her common sense bade her choose the common lot of 
womanhood in preference to that desolate and unblessed 
loneliness which they advocated. Yet that same common sense 
taught her also, that to marry secretly and in haste is unbecoming 
to the dignity of woman and unworthy of the cause which she 
was prepared to uphold. 

It was but an instinct, but how strong, how holy is such an 
instinct, in the breast of a pure-souled woman ! 

It took Jack days to overcome it. And yet in the end he did 
overcome it, because love is the strongest thing of all in a 
woman’s heart, and because as she loved him she could refuse 
him nothing. 
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One argument alone indeed had power to move her strongly. 
When he told her that by doing as he wished she would save 
him from a great danger, then her heart failed her and she had 
asked him anxiously : | 

“ What danger, Jack?” 

“The danger is one I cannot fully explain to you until you 
are my wife. It is enough for you to understand that it is a 
danger which threatens not only my happiness, but even my 
very faith to you—which unless you help me and come to me, 
may possibly divide me from you for ever!” 

“What is it?” she asked again, her eyes wide with unknown 
terror. 

“It must be enough for you to know—that there is a 


woman 

“Ah!” The cry was one of sharpest horror. 

What she understood, or what she may have guessed, was, 
in all probability, very far wide of the truth, but the barest 
suggestion that any woman on earth might have the power of 
taking him from her was enough. 


The nature that is strong for love is strong for jealousy as 
well. A blind terror lest another should take from her what 
was hers, and hers alone, overcame her. That last argument 
answered where all the others had failed. The bulwarks gave 
way and the fortress surrendered at discretion. 

She consented. 

“Let me at least tell Aunt Margaret,” she pleaded, as she 
yielded her sobbing self-surrender upon his breast ; but the con- 
queror never has any mercy upon the vanquished, and besides, 
Aunt Margaret, although a half-hearted foe, was yet in the 
enemy’s camp, and a person to be dreaded. 

“Nobody is to know,” he answered, flushed with the triumph 
of his victory, as he strained her to his heart. “Nobody, save 
Antonio and the clergyman of the little country church, miles 
away, where I shall take you to be married.” 

After all, when once she had given way, there was something 
sweet and precious in the thought of this secrecy. It was as if 
—fond dream of lovers all the world over !—there was no one 
save their two selves on all the earth. It seemed to set them 
apart with each other from the prying eyes and tongues of the 
rest of mankind! Stilling the voice within her, which had spoken 
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in vain, Madge gave herself up to the joy of her lover’s gratitude 
and to the ecstasy of his caresses. 

He was not minded to wait until she repented anew of her 
hardly won consent. _ 

The days of her girlhood were numbered. On one of them he 
went up to Town to purchase the necessary license and to call 
upon Mr. Storey on his return journey. Then the little pro- 
gramme of their wedding-day was briefly arranged between 
them. It was easy for Madge to be absent from home for 
several hours together without attracting notice. The old lady 
had been unwell. Aunt Margaret spent much of her time in 
waiting upon her. The girl went and came as she pleased. 

Soon, almost too soon, as it seemed to her, the morning 
dawned that was to be her bridal day. 

Poor little lonely bride! There was not even any sunshine to 
welcome her with its warm kisses, as she stole, barefooted, across 
her room and drew back the curtains of her window. 

She threw open the casement and leant out. The gardeners 
were driving the mowing machine to and fro upon the lawn, 
and the scent of the fresh-cut grass came up, damp and fragrant, 
upon the air. But the summer roses were all faded, and only 
the single dahlias held up their starry eyes to the dove-grey 
sky. A still, breezeless, sunless day ; not a bird was singing, 
not a leaf stirred. There was a tinge of autumn upon the 
wooded hills across the river ; the rains had drenched the green- 
ness out of the trees, and there were streaks of brown and gold 
across their foliage. There was a certain sadness in the air—a 
vague foreboding of the cold chills of winter. Here and there a 
yellow leaf fluttered noiselessly to its death on the brown bosom 
of the weary earth. The summer was dying—dragging its tired 
steps slowly and sorrowfully to its appointed end. 

Madge shivered a little as she turned back into her room. 
On a sofa at the foot of her bed lay a clean white cotton dress 
and a straw hat which she herself had sat upstairs trimming 
with white flowers half the day before. It was the whole of her 
wedding finery. 

She dressed herself slowly and with care. When the gong 
Sounded for breakfast she crept downstairs timidly and shame- 
facedly. Aunt Margaret’s morning kiss made her feel like a guilty 
creature. She murmured the customary enquiry for her great-aunt. 
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“She is much better to-day. She is getting up, in fact, and 
will be downstairs ina moment. Sit down, Madge, and begin. 
What! no egg this morning? Will you have some fish then or 
cold chicken ?” 

“Tam not hungry, aunt,” she stammered. 

“ My dear, are you not well? Now I come to look at you, 
you are as white as your frock. I remember you were in all the 
afternoon, yesterday. You should have gone out. It is enough 
to make you pale. You really must eat something, dear.” 

Madge gulped down some tea, and nibbled at a piece of toast. 

The door was thrown open wide and the old lady, leaning 
on her gold-headed cane, came in. Her nieces rose to help her 
to her place. 

Miss Durham began to talk angrily against some of the 
people. Carter, the bailiff, had mismanaged the sale of the hay, 
Mrs. Gates had been short in her weekly quota of butter. Some- 
one else had annoyed her about the cutting down of a particular 
tree, and, worse than all, she had had a letter from that distant 
cousin who believed himself to be her heir, in which he had 
presumed to tender his advice unasked, concerning some new 
cottages that were being built ! 

Aunt Margaret, like some soft and gentle pussy-cat, purred 
her soothing sympathy at requisite intervals and listened with 
deepest interest to the tale of woe. 

But Madge could not listen at all. It all seemed so small 
and petty and foolish compared to that tremendous thing which 
was about to happen to herself. 

Oh, if the old lady would only stop talking and finish her 
breakfast quickly, so that she might escape and end this horrible 
suspense ! 

“ By the way, Margaret, have those wretched men not taken 
themselves and their horrid houseboat away yet?” 

Madge started violently and the colour rushed over her pale 
face. Lucky for her that her aunts were not looking at her. 

“The gentlemen have gone away,” answered Aunt Margaret. 
“T believe the house boat is still there, but no one is on it.” 

“ Ah, that is all you know about it, my dear. Wilson tells 
me he met one of those men in the village only yesterday. 
What can induce them to remain so long in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 
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And suddenly she put up her gold-rimmed glasses and glanced 
sharply at her younger niece. . 

Madge by this time was white with terror. She lowered 
her eyes into her plate and said nothing. 

“There can be no attraction to fashionable young men in 
this quiet place, positively none!” continued Miss Durham, 
with angry asperity. “There is no society for them, and how- 
ever much they may have pushed themselves, they have not, 
thank Heaven, succeeded in gaining an entrance into this 
house.” 

“Oh, Aunt, they have not pushed!” escaped almost involun- 
tarily from Madge. 

“Don’t contradict me, child. I tell you they ave pushed. 
How should you understand the ways of these sly creatures ? 
Look at the fire at the Gates’, where they did all the mischief 
they could by interfering where they were not wanted.” 

“Oh, Aunt, that is unjust! ” 

“Do not interrupt me, Madge. I say it is so, and they had a 
mean motive, no doubt, that of forcing me to take notice of 
them. Then again, remember how they went once to church 
and stared us out of countenance. Oh, it is all part and parcel 
of the same business. They wanted to gain a footing here! but 
I was too wary to be deceived by them.” 

Madge bit her lips to stop the angry words that were eager to 
burst from them. She was no longer pale, but hot with indig- 
nation, and her heart beat violently. Like a revelation it flashed 
across her, that this was what she would be condemned to endure 
for the future! this ignorant and wholesale abuse of him who 
would be her very self. She would have to sit still and listen, 
and never say a word lest she should betray her secret. 

“Oh, I hope it won’t be for long,” she thought in her im- 
potent dismay: “only for a few weeks or a month at most, I 
trust !” 

Alas, if she had only known ! 

But she had no one to counsel her, or to hold her back from 
her destiny, no one to save her, or to open her eyes to that 
which she was about to do. There was only always that vague 
misgiving at the bottom of her heart, which it seemed to her 
now to be her duty to Jack, to stifle down, and to ignore. 

The Reverend Cyril Storey, with the parish clerk beside him, 
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stood in his little ugly whitewashed church that morning and 
awaited the arrival of the wedding party. Of all those concerned 
in the matter, the Reverend Cyril was by no means the least 
nervous. Even whilst he was waiting before they came he 
felt horribly uncomfortable about the whole business. But 
when the musty country fly drew up at the outer gate, and the 
little party of three descended and entered the porch, what he 
saw of them from the chancel railings, behind which he stood 
waiting, made him more uncomfortable still. 

He had expected some pretty country wench, surrounded, no 
doubt, by a crowd of low-born relations. The bride would pro- 
bably be over-dressed and hilarious, flushed with the triumph 
of being “made a lady of” and full of her own importance. 
He had pictured to himself at best a farmer’s daughter, well 
enough very likely for her station, but utterly unsuited to 
become the wife of Lord Castlemere’s heir. 

What he saw was certainly far better from one point of view, 
but it was infinitely more perplexing from another. 

To begin with, there was no crowd of friends and relations, 
only one swarthy-skinned, bearded man who looked like a 
foreigner and was evidently a servant, and the bride walked up 
the aisle upon the bridegroom’s arm. 

Then where was it that he had seen that slender girl with 
the quiet, sweet face before? Had not her graceful figure, whose 
every movement revealed her to be a lady, flashed by him now 
and again clad in cloth and: mounted on a chestnut pony? or 
was it on the river plying her sculls that he had seen her some- 
times when he had gone as far as Fairley in his walks? That 
he had seen her before he was certain, he believed he had even 
known her name, but he had forgotten it. Who was she? 

They came up the aisle together and stood before him. 
They were a good-looking couple ; and Jack looked proud and 
happy, but Madge was as white as her dress, although her grave 
face was resolute and brave. 

After a moment of hesitation, Mr. Storey gulped down his mis- 
givings, cleared his throat, and began. 

A runaway match—a ward in Chancery—it might be—a 
mésalliance certainly not! It was too late to draw back. The 
service began. 

When the clergyman asked: “ Who giveth this woman to this 
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man ?” Antonio answered glibly from the background: “I do, 
revered sare,” and nodded his head and grinned as he said it, 
till all his white teeth glittered beneath his moustache. 

So they two were made man and wife in that dreary little 
conventicle in the parish of Compton-on-the-Hill, and plighted 
to one another those vows that are to last in sickness and in 
health, in wealth and in poverty, through life unto death. 

Alas ! how often those oaths so carelessly spoken are as lightly 
forsworn ! How often does life and fate drive roughshod 
across that sweet garden of hope, and ruin all the fair flowers of 
promise that bloomed so brightly at the outset, but that wither 
and fade so soon! Marriage isa thing too lightly undertaken. 
That is the secret, no doubt, of its innumerable failures. The 
youth and the maiden go smiling to the sacrifice, and neither of 
them comprehend in the very least, the appalling immutability 
of the decree that is spoken above their heads. 

A summer dream of pleasant fancy and light smiling love 
becomes, in one moment, the chain that can never be broken, 
a prison, perchance, or a tragedy, that must hold them till the 


grave. And yet never, never, never, does the experience of the 
thousands who have perished warn back but one of that eager 
throng who are ever pressing forward—blindly and heedlessly 
to their doom ! 


It was a curious fact, that when she was actually married, 
when the gold ring that made her wife, was on her finger and 
all the vows of eternal love and constancy had been spoken, the 
first person that Madge Ludlow thought about, was not the 
handsome young husband with love in his brown eyes, who stood 
by her side, but the grim old aunt at home, all of whose preach- 
ings and teachings she had so wilfully set aside. 

“Man is the cause of all the trouble in the world,” she seemed 
to hear again in the sharp, hard old voice. “The woman who 
desires to be happy must keep clear of him; her only hope of 
happiness is to shape her life without him.” 

Why, oh why did these sentences ring knell-like in her ears at 
such a moment ? 

They were in the vestry. Jack signed his name, and beneath it 
Madge wrote hers in trembling characters, “ Margaret Durham.” 

And then, of course, Cyril Storey knew! and a perfect shock 
of dismay smote him! 
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Young Miss Durham of Fairmead! Fool! thrice fool, not to 
have known it! 

Well, whatever he may have felt about it—it was too late to 
remonstrate now! All he could do was to whisper earnestly to 
the bridegroom, “ Jack, you will tell her people, won’t you? 
The old ladies, I hear, are very punctilious. You surely do not 
mean to carry her away like this without putting yourself right 
with her aunts ?” 

Jack, in that moment of joy, could not listen to anything in 
the shape of serious advice. He pooh-poohed the whole thing. 

“Tt’s all right, my dear Storey—don’t be uneasy. The old 
ladies think marriage wicked.” 

“ Oh !”—looking rather shocked. . 

“So we have taken the law into our own hands !—that 
is all!” 

“But you will of course tell them ?”—he urged again. 

Jack was putting his wife into the fly. He only turned round 
and laughed. 

“ Many thanks, old fellow?” he cried as Antonio-jumped on 
the box and the crazy-looking vehicle drove off. “We are ever 
so much obliged to you for what you have done to-day.” 

And then Madge smiled and waved her hand back at him, 
and in a cloud of dust the little bridal party were carried away. 

It was odd, half-an-hour later, to find herself seated at luncheon 
in the gloomy dining-room at Fairmead Hall with Aunt Margaret 
opposite, and Wilson stealing about round the table handing the 
vegetables. 

Aunt Durham, over-fatigued by her early rising, was lunching 
in her bedroom. 

Aunt Margaret was telling her about it. 

“You know she would do it, Madge, in spite of all I could say. 
Your Aunt Durham has such a spirit! However, it was just as 
I could have told her; twenty minutes after breakfast she came 
over quite faint, and I and Wilson almost had to carry her up- 
stairs! She sent me away. I came down and looked for you 
everywhere, Madge; if you had not been in such a hurry this 
morning I could have gone out for a walk with you.” 

Madge shuddered. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon ?” 

Madge’s brain began to reel. 
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“T thought of riding,” she gasped mendaciously. Aunt 
Margaret could not ride. 

“Oh, that is a pity, I thought we might have taken the dogs 
along the towing-path, and had a look at that house-boat—it is 
certainly odd that she should still be lying empty in the same 
place; we might have gone and found out something.” 

“It is so damp by the river, Aunt Margaret,” murmured 
poor Madge almost incoherently. 

“ Well, perhaps it is; we will go another day, and since you 
are going to ride, my dear, I think I will take Jane and the 
basket and go and see my old women at the alms-houses—there 
are the monthly doles to take to them.” 

Madge breathed again. The alms-houses lay a long way from 
the river ! 

But she had to wait till Aunt Margaret was off and out of 
sight, before she could dare to sally forth to keep her love-tryst 
with her husband. 

Then at last when all was safe and quiet, and the stillness of 
the slumberous afternoon had fallen upon the old house in its 


gardens, how swiftly she sped forth through the shrubbery walks 
lest prying eyes should see her from the windows, and how 
breathlessly at last she stood on the river-bank where the Vazaa’s 
dinghy lay in the appointed place beneath the willows awaiting 
her! 


“Jack, Jack! it is terrible!” she cried as he clasped her in his 
glad arms. “How am I ever to go through it all—how am I to 
endure it ?” 

“Only for a little while, my love, my own! only till my 
mother herself shall come to win you for me, from. the dragons 
that keep you !” for that was how he had rashly promised her it 
should be. When he was able to break what he had done to 
his mother, then she, of course, would take their part and come 
in person to Fairmead to soften the heart of old Miss Durham 
towards mankind in general, and towards Jack in particular. 

And until that happy consummation could be brought about 
Madge was to keep the secret as best she could. 

Well, as to the secret—it was very soon forgotten to-day! 

Safe in the romantic seclusion of that dainty habitation, into 
which, save on that one occasion when Aunt Margaret had been 
with her, Madge had always stcadfastly refused to set foot—safe 
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too in the haven of the loving arms that held her close, and 
pillowed against the heart upon whose truth she had staked her 
life, Madge remembered no more the difficulties at home and the 
terrible old lady whose laws she had broken and despised. 

Antonio, keeping watch upon the upper deck, may have 
deemed the hours to be long and dreary, but assuredly to the 
lovers they sped only too swiftly away, for love’s wings are 
lightning freighted, and happiness cannot tarry in this wretched 
world. Scarce has Joy time to touch our eager lips ere his kiss 
is snatched away, and his flying footsteps are in haste to be gone, 
lest we should hold him too fast, and earth be haply turned to 
Heaven ! 

So, to Jack and his young wife, the golden hours of their 
honeymoon delight, passed all too quickly away, and evening 
parted them once more. And yet there came a to-morrow to 
that day of bliss, and other “to-morrows” too as sweet and fair. 

It was a brief, delirious dream of a happiness which—had 
they known it—was too deep, too wonderful to last ! 

One evening, as Jack’s lips pressed their good-night kiss upon 
hers, Madge murmured as she clung to him in the sweet abandon 
of a rapturous self-surrender : 

“My love, my own! Oh! why should it not last for ever ?” 

“It shall last!” cried the passionate young lover as he strained 
her again and again to his heart. “It shall last! for ever and 
for ever!” 

Alas! for lovers’ vows! It lasted exactly—one week ! 


(Lo be continued.) 





